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Censorship of Books by the Library 
By Margery Bedinger 


I PROPOSE to confine myself to the 
heart of the censorship question, 
namely, books of literature or fiction that 
have been kept away from the public on 
the plea of the danger they carried to 
the morals of the young. With writing 
whose only intent is frank salaciousness, 
I have nothing to say. There has never 
been doubt among librarians as to how 
it should be treated. But we have been 
much concerned as to what was our re- 
sponsibility toward “immature” minds in 
regard to books of fiction or literature 
that treated sex relations in a frank or 
unconventional way, or one contrary to 
what we considered the proper way. 
Our treatment of this difficulty has 
been as diverse as our personalities, and 
founded chiefly, I believe, on our indi- 
vidual emotional reactions, rather than 
clear, logical consideration. Thus, we 
freely allow the Bible on our shelves, 
while a mature father of a seventeen- 
year-old son, executive secretary of an 
organization for social service that func- 
tions thruout the length of one of the 
largest Atlantic states and deals with all 
sorts of delinquency and degeneracy, was 
told, upon inquiry in the library of the 
largest city of my state, one of the very 
largest cities in the United States, that 
they “did not have” Jude the Obscure! 
Yet in the Old Testament as everyone 
knows, there is case after case of all 
sorts of sex relations approved by Je- 
hovah, that are now tabooed by modern 
society, while in Jude the Obscure one 
couple live faithfully together without 


marriage, and pay at the end a most 
frightful price for it! Moreover, no 
“immature mind” could ever read thru 
Jude the Obscure. I repeat then that 
emotion and sentiment have for the most 
part determined our decisions. It is time 
now that scientific investigation and logic 
took their place! 


This dynamic world 

As a first step in this process, let us 
examine for a moment the present world. 
When thinking about conditions today, 
I often remember that episode in Alice 
Through the Looking Glass where the 
White Queen took Alice’s hand and sud- 
denly began running hard, murmuring 
“Faster, faster.” When they finally 
stopped, Alice noticed that they were 
just where they had been when they 
started, and the Queen explained that in 
Looking Glass Land one had to move 
very quickly at times just to keep up. 
The difference between the modern 
world and Looking Glass Land is that 
now-a-days one may never stop, but must 
always be moving in order to keep up; 
always growing, always reaching, always 
broadening out. Then again and upon 
this hangs my whole argument; it is 
Alice who takes the White Queen by the 
hand and urges and pulls her along! For 
movement and continued change are the 
great characteristics of our age. Not 
transition, for that implies going from 
one static set of conditions to another 
static, more or less permanent set of con- 
ditions ; whereas all signs now point to 
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a future of continuous change at faster 
and ever faster pace. 

Basically it has been our increase in 
scientific knowledge leading to mechan- 
ical invention that has caused the unpre- 
cedented change in our ways of living, 
and the increase in our social problem, 
and this is a process that repeats itself 
ever faster and faster; for scientific 
knowledge lends to further discoveries 
in science, and these in turn to more and 
more inventions, causing greater and 
greater change in social conditions. We 
all know what tremendous changes the 
automobile has made in our way of liv- 
ing, how it has affected home life, the 
relations of the sexes, economic and in- 
dustrial conditions, bringing all parts of 
the country near together and revolution- 
izing farm life. In the light of this 
knowledge, who can say what greater 
changes, what more acute social prob- 
lems, what differences in mental attitudes 
the airplane will bring about! We know 
something of what steam and electric 
power have done to transform our world, 
but who can foresee what the ability to 
utilize atomic energy would bring, and 
many people feel that that discovery is 
only a matter of time. 


Our changing morals 


Change then, if we may speak in a 
paradox, is here to stay. ange in 
mode of living, change in social condi- 
tions, change in mental attitude, and in- 
evitably as a necessary and most desir- 
able concomitant, change in conceptions 
of right or fitting conduct, or in other 
words, morals. As everyone knows, 
morals have always been essentially cus- 
toms. They have been accepted modes 
of action which the best judgment of the 
group felt to be most appropriate and 
fitting, best all around, under the exist- 
ing conditions. As. the conditions 
changed and the group grew wiser, cur- 
rent codes of morals changed, and quite 
properly. 

In the past, however, change has been 
slow; the difference between the condi- 
tions faced by one generation and the 
next has been slight; the morals and 
judgment of the parents served with im- 
perceptible modification for the children. 
The past could and did guide the future. 


But in the present era the tremendous 
increase in amount of change and the 
terrific acceleration in rate have brought 
about a radically different situation. - 

No one, old and experienced tho he 
may be, can with any degree of accuracy 
foretell what conditions will obtain 
twenty-five years from now. A parent 
has but the vaguest notion as to the sort 
of world his son, and far vaguer yet 
what world his daughter, will face when 
they grow to maturity. Right and wrong 
are thorny problems to the really 
thoughtful at best, but how very dii- 
ficult they become when one faces con- 
ditions that never existed in the past; 
one’s ready made maxims and rules of 
conduct handed down by one’s forebears 
don’t fit. One can not say “What would 
my parents have me to do in this case?” 
because one’s parents probably would be 
more bewildered even than oneself. And 
if today, one feels one knows what is 
right, will one have the same assurance 
tomorrow, when scientific knowledge, so- 
cial conditions and public opinion may 
all be radically changed? 


What about Alice? 


How then can we, the White Queens, 
keep up with this rapidly moving world 
of ours, and especially, what about Alice, 
who will presumably live longer than we, 
and therefore have to steer thru more 
tempestuous, and less charted seas than 
have tossed us about? Critical judg- 
ment must be developed; tolerance and 
an open mind must always be present; 
a detached, impersonal view must be 
steadily adhered to; there must be a full 
and frank admission of our own limita- 
tions; and above all a wide and deep 
sympathy, and a knowledge of life and 
humanity must be consistently sought 
and cultivated. 

But even at our wisest, we cannot 
solve the problems; the shaping of the 
standards of conduct for the future lies 
not in our hands, but in those of youth. 
To them is the task of finding the right 
and fitting lines of conduct for the ever 
changing conditions of the shifting fu- 
ture. 


Yet we do have a part in this great 
task. The one the older generation has 
ever had: namely, to prepare youth to 
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do ‘their work. And here comes the 
problem of the librarian for as leaders 
of educational institutions, we must do 
our share toward that preparation and 
training of youth for the shaping of the 
ideals of the future. 

Our problem then resolves itself into 
how we in our libraries can help youth 
to achieve that critical judgment and de- 
tachment, that tolerance and open mind- 
edness which the bristling difficulties of 
the ever changing future will demand for 
their solution; and my thesis is that the 
way we can do this is thru offering to 
youth the fullest possible information 
upon all subjects that may have any bear- 
ing upon the questions, and this means 
practically all subjects whatever, for 
only by means of the widest and most 
pertinent knowledge can our youth be 
equipped to face and conquer situations 
they will have to meet. For these will 
not be simple; as society evolves, it gets 
more and more complex ; mechanical in- 
vention and the rapidity of the life it 
brings make increasingly for confusion 
of issues and complication of situation. 
Rarely are situations clear cut. Particu- 
larly is this true as our knowledge of 
human nature grows. A man who was 
thought of a generation ago as a simple 
murderer and treated as such, today may 
be considered mentally ill and entitled to 
our best institutional care. In the fu- 
ture, perhaps, thought will go further 
and the conditions that produced the 
mental disease causing the crime will be 
attacked, and so both the ailment and the 
murder be prevented. But how much 
more knowledge, how infinitely higher 
developed a public opinion is required to 
deal thus with the problem of murder, 
rather than to wait until some one has 
been killed and then to put to death the 
one who did the deed. 


Two criteria 


With this thought in mind of prepar- 
ing the-next generation to solve ever 
changing problems of infinite delicacy 
and intricacy, requiring wide and deep 
knowledge, what shall our attitude be 
toward the books we select for our 
shelves? I believe there are two criteria 
to be constantly borne in mind, the in- 
tent of the author and the success of 


the execution. Did the author sincerely 
desire to present a true picture of life? 
And has he succeeded in thus presenting 
a true picture of life? In other words, 
is he sincere and is he skillful? 

Now as no one knows what “Life” 
really is, because it is a different experi- 
ence for every person, so in order to get 
anything like a rounded whole to help 
us make up our minds and solve our 
own problems, we need to get the points 
of view of as many people as possible. 
The old idea was that only those books 
that presented approximately the point of 
view that we had ourselves should be 
shown to our youth. A radically dif- 
ferent one that ran counter to the ac- 
cepted customs of our day, shocked us 
and we immediately felt would harm the 
“immature” persons whose ideas were 
not formed, and who had not the bal- 
ance and poise of our maturity. 

And just here, may I digress to bring 
up a point that has long clamored in my 
mind? Who, after all are we to set 
ourselves up as capable of saying what 
will or will not harm another person? 
What do we, as a group, really know 
about life anyway—and how much of the 
deep secrets of the human heart can we 
fathom? Librarians are a very homo- 
geneous group; with negligible excep- 
tions, we come from the same sort of 
families, have had the same sort of (and 
here’s the pity) sheltered upbringing, 
moved in the same protected and gen- 
teel circles all our lives, and to crown 
all, our ranks consist overwhelmingly of 
one sex ; very, very largely of unmarried 
members of that sex. I am saying noth- 
ing whatever about the potential breadth 
of women and their capacity for knowl- 
edge of a deep, truly sympathetic kind 
as opposed to that of men; in fact, what 
I say of prudishness and narrowness of 
outlook and experience applies by and 
large quite as much to the men in the 
Library profession as to the women, but 
I do say that one sex by itself does not 
possess all wisdom; and emphatically I 
say that the refined and well brought up 
American girl of pre-war days, who went 
into the eminently genteel profession of 
library work, without even the broaden- 
ing experience of marriage, found it very 
hard to know what life was all about, 
and what people were really like, harder 
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than any other type of men or women 
I can think of. The sheltered, protected 
girl is more handicapped when she tries 
to cope with the world and form just, 
wise decisions than any other sort of nor- 
mal person whatever. Then, when she 
goes into library work she finds, contrary 
to the business woman or the women in 
some of the other professions, that all 
her associates are girls like herself, with 
homes, rearing, and experience like hers. 
And so again she is kept away from 
broadening contacts. 


The indefiniteness of morality 


O, my sisters, we have thought that 
upon us lay the heavy burden of guard- 
ing the morals of the youth, 90 per cent 
of whom could tell us many things, and 
funniest of all, we really thought we had 
the wisdom and ability to do it! And 
the way we tried to help our young 
people was to weigh them down with the 
same narrowing shackles of ignorance 
and limited experience that we ourselves 
were struggling with. And I speak with 
great seriousness, now, for I believe all 
of us who are sincere and can face our- 
selves and the facts, will admit that 
often and often we did not and do not 
know what was the truly right course of 
action in circumstances in which we 
found ourselves. We know what we did, 
but were we little heroines, or silly fools, 
hypocrites or just cowards, truly wise 
or did we make mountains out of mole- 
hills? And how would we act if a simi- 
lar situation came up? Nor are we to 
be surprised at this, for, to quote Have- 
lock Ellis in his chapter on Morals from 
his Dance of Life, “In our human world 
the precision of mechanism is forever 
impossible. The indefiniteness of mor- 
ality is a part of its necessary imperfec- 
tions.” We can not lay out specific, 
definite and detailed rules to cover every 
case. How foolish, how laughable, how 
contemptibly pathetic then, that we 
should say to a boy or girl at the age 
when they are most anxious to find out 
about life and get their ideas in order, 
“No, you mustn’t read this book, be- 
cause the hero said, thought, or did this 
or that, that really wasn’t nice, and you 
know we want you to grow up to be a 
nice man. Of course, these things are 





out in all the newspapers, flash forth 
on the movie screens, and our news- 
stands are full of them. From them you 
can learn many things shown alone and 
out of proportion to life as a whole and 
portrayed in a way to arouse and excite 
you, so you will surely gét a perverted 
idea, but I can’t let you read some of 
the greatest literature of all time, be- 
cause of some things that are dealt with. 
To be sure they are dealt with by great 
artists who knew life and humanity and 
described these things as they exist and 
in the prcper perspective, but they are 
not really nice. I also can not let you 
read some of the modern books by les- 
ser authors, maybe not lasting nor great, 
yet sincerely striving to solve some of 
the problems that the age is fairly brist- 
ling with, and that I know are occupy- 
ing your thought. No, you must get 
your standards and ideals of conduct 
without the help of sincere and great lit- 
erature. You will be faced with situa- 
tions like these as soon as or even before 
you leave home, but you should not 
really know about those things, because 
really nice people ‘don’t admit such 
things exist.” 


To help or to harm 


Is this an attitude that tends to help 
or harm youth; is it one that will send 
them to us for guidance when they feel 
they need it, or will they, as a result of 
this, throw us and our ideas overboard 
and seek their salvation on their own? 
I believe the reason modern youths have 
thrown over authority and have refused 
to follow blindly what their elders 
thought wise to tell them, is not because 
they are headstrong, but because the 
older generation has refused them the 
knowledge they must have in order to 
understand a little and adjust themselves 
to the task of steering their way thru 
life. For these youngsters, aroused by 
the war, are not going to be content with 
the half life of some of their elders; no 
Harriet Freans among them; they de- 
mand to live fully, deeply and intelli- 
gently and for this great iiiaare much 
knowledge, much thinking, much weigh- 
ing of values is needed and they are 
aware of this. Again I ask, what are 


we to keep knowledge from them? 
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It is significant I think, of the lack 
of logic of the censorship attitude that 
we strained so at recognized masterpieces 
of literature, and yet did nothing about 
the newsstand magazines. The only 
article I saw about them was by Hend- 
rik Van Loon. 

And so I come back to my contention 
which is, that, instead of keeping infor- 
mation away from youth, it is rather 
our duty to let them have all we can 
give them, provided it is true knowledge, 
sincerely expressed. I maintain that ‘it 
is dangerous for us to try to limit their 
knowledge of life. In such a case, if 
they chose wrongly, might they not come 
back to us and say, “If I had known the 
whole truth, had access to the great 
artists and thinkers, and the sincere 
thinkers of my own day, I would not 
have acted as I did. When you knew I 
would meet these dangers, and would 
have to make these decisions, why did 
you treat me as a child?” 


Who shall judge? 


And if, contrary to my contention, it 
were best to pick and choose what young 
people should know, I still maintain that 
it is presumptuous and indeed absurd for 
the ordinary librarian to do the picking 
and choosing; when we have especially 
trained people for the Intermediate 
rooms, then perhaps those people might. 
But if it must be done (and remember 
I firmly believe it should not be done) I 
should far rather have a committee of 
child psychologists, juvenile court judges, 
probation officers, and trained psychia- 
trists pass upon the books, than leave 
it to the personal reaction of women, or 
men, not widely experienced in life and 
knowing little of the difficulties and at- 
titude of youth in the changing world 
today. 


It is difficult for us to take the course 
I recommend. It is only human to want 
to be the ones to guide and control, and 
in our young days our elders told us 
what we should and should not do. It 
seems hard, now that our turn to hold 
the wheel has come, that we must efface 
our own opinions, and leave the future 
to those who will live in it. Especially 
easy is it to say, “Thou shall and thou 
shalt not,” and requiring of much dif- 





ficult wisdom is it to say instead, “Here 
is this fact, and this evidence, now what 
do you make of it?” 

Beside the blow to our vanity, our 
love of the reformers’ rule, and our dis- 
taste for the irksome, undramatic virtues 
of tolerance and open mindedness, is 
linked that fear to trust another person, 
especially a younger one, so deeply 
rooted in human nature. How much one 
might say on that subject! To calm 
these fears, then, let us listen to John 
Galsworthy’s bit of wisdom taken from 
his essay on Censorship, in the Jun of 
Tranquility. He says “The people as a 
whole, unprotected by the despotic judg- 
ments of single persons, have enough 
strength and wisdom to know what is 
and what is not harmful to themselves.” 
I believe this is more true of the young 
of today, than of any other recent pe- 
riod, so thoughtful, so searching, so pas- 
sionately sincere does one find them; the 
earnest ones, that is. There will always 
be light and frivolous people, old and 
young, who for the most part trouble 
libraries but little, and are little touched 
one way or the other, by what they find 
there. So let us take heart; Mr. Gals- 
worthy knows human nature better than 
most of us; the fathers of our country 
staked everything on their trust in hu- 
man nature; possibly it is not so easily 
corrupted by a chance book as we think. 


The unforgiveable sin 


Then consider Havelock Ellis, in the 
chapter on morals in his Dance of life. 
“There is no occasion for anyone who 
is told he has written a ‘moral’ book to 
be unduly elated, or when he is told that 
his book is ‘immoral’ to be unduly cast 
down. Neither the one book nor the 
other can have more than the faintest 
effect on the march of the great com- 
pact majority of the social army.” And 
so if a book is misused in our libraries 
by someone, that is not such a great mat- 
ter, compared with what Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins calls the “unforgiveable sin” of 
parents: that of not telling their children 
the facts of sex. 

Remember, too, that half truths are 
dangerous; and so books that tell only 
part of the truth about life while pre- 
tending to give a whole picture are more 
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dangerous than one which fights shy of 
nothing. 

Another thought to allay our fears is 
the one that if the present accepted code 
of morals is really the best, it will stand 
the test of examination. And if it can- 
not stand this examination and testing, 
the probability is that it had better give 
way to one that can. 

The question of the abnormal has been 
answered by Miss Freeman in her article 
in the Library Journal of March 1, 1928. 
Here she says that they must be cared 
for in a way that will not harm the nor- 
mal; that “the world must be made safe 
for normal people”; and that they must 
no longer be made to suffer for the ab- 
normal. 

The problem of criticism from self 
appointed guardians of public morals in 
the community was handled excellently 
in Syracuse when Nigger Heaven was 
living its seven days of wonder, and I 
refer you to Mr. Paine’s account of that 
in New York Libraries for February, 
1928. His attitude is that if the Library 
is an educational institution as we con- 
stantly claim, we must lead and lead 
fearlessly, not waiting until the public 
pushes us, as has been too often the way 
in the past. And as leaders, we must be 
prepared for criticism. 


An affirmation of faith 


Let us then once more affirm our faith 
in the essential goodness and wise judg- 
ment of human nature, remembering our 
heritage as Americans, and let us strive 
ourselves to achieve that tolerance and 
breadth, that scientific and logical de- 
tachment which alone will enable the 
men and women of the future to deal 


with the problems of the future. And 
by all means let us allow our youth, who 
are the men and women of the future to 
have access thru our libraries to as much 
true, sincere information and opinion as 
possible about all sides of that many 
faceted jewel we call “Life,” that they 
may be forearmed, because forewarned ; 
and may at least learn the types of prob- 
lems that they must solve, and the nature 
of the jungle undergrowth that they must 
cut a way thru. 
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The Purchasing of Duplicates 
By Julia E. Blanchard 


‘THE purchasing of duplicates is one 

of the most vexatious problems that 
confront the college librarian ; one which 
might truly be called “a thorn in the 
flesh.” The very fact that all thru my 
library experience at Wheaton College 
this has been a subject which has re- 
quired constant consideration, and which 
never has been satisfactorily settled; 
helped me to realize that others prob- 
ably have had similar experiences. 


Accordingly, I wrote to over 50 col- 
lege librarians in all parts of the United 
States asking for information. I did 
not expect to hear from half of them 
for I know how urgent and incessant are 
the demands upon time and strength in 
our work. But, to my great pleasure, 
I received replies from 35, all of which 
were helpful and many very interesting. 
Much of the material gathered from 
these letters will be brought out later, 
but I wish now to acknowiedge my debt 
to all these busy people. 


A double responsibility 


Before taking up the details of plans, 
by which this problem may be satisfac- 
torily solved, let us forget this subject 
for a moment and consider the real ques- 
tion with which we are dealing. This 
is not primarily the question of what 
texts or books for collateral reading the 
library should furnish, but a far larger 
and more important one. It has to do 
with the share which the library can 
and must have in the actual instructional 
work of the college. Ours is a double 
responsibility for we are librarians and 
have been trained to library ideals. We 
want for our libraries large, carefully 
selected, permanent collections of the 
best books and we want to make them 
so attractive to our students that they 
may use them to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. We want beautiful editions, rare 
and choice books and many of the fas- 
cinating new books, which flood the book 
world today. We crave an ever-growing 
circulation of books of general interest 


and culture. We would have our libra- 
ries springs from which flow streams of 
beauty and knowledge to enrich and re- 
fresh the eager, seeking ones. But we 
are also teachers who have a definite 
and important part in th training of 
young minds, in the molding of the char- 
acters of the hosts of young people, who 
throng our college halls; and who are 
to be made or marred in the time they 
spend under our influence. What a 
priceless, what a fleeting opportunity! 
But students are very busy with regular 
and extra-curricular activities and do not 
have time for general reading. There- 
fore our best avenue of approach is thru 
their supplementary reading. 


Change in the college library 


There has been a great change in the 
status of the college library during the 
past ten or twelve years and there is still 
a greater change to come. In earlier 
days it had practically no part in the 
real training of the student, but was 
especially devoted to the storing of books 
of greater or less value, which were used 
largely by the professors and some very 
studious young people. In my own col- 
lege days there was almost no effort 
made to encourage the students to use 
the resources of the library. I had only 
two teachers who required extensive 
reading, and one of these was the pro- 
fessor who, in addition to a heavy teach- 
ing program, was in charge of the li- 
brary, which was open only a few hours 
each day and whose collection was small 
and quite unattractive to young readers. 
The other lived in his home and was in- 
fluenced by his example. How different 
it isnow! Every teacher expects a large 
part of the students’ time and effort to 
be spent on collateral reading and re- 
search, and is anxious for the enlarge- 
ment of the library’s resources. 

This is the librarian’s great oppor- 
tunity and the real question which is be- 
fore us today is “How can we make the 
best use of this marvelous opportunity 
and in what way can we so influence the 
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students’ habits of reading and study as 
to make eager and enthusiastic seekers 
after wisdom out of indifferent stu- 
dents?” If we can find an answer to 
this question, we will magnify our call- 
ing and unite the ideal qualifications of 
the librarian and the teacher. 


Teachers must cooperate 


This is only the beginning of the real 
significance of the library as a part of 
the college curriculum, and the vital need 
today is for a better understanding and 
co-operation between the librarian and 
the other teachers. Teachers are very 
apt to select books for the reserve 
shelves that are really text books and 
whose main advantage is in giving a 
slightly different viewpoint. They may 
be helpful to a certain extent, but they 
are too condensed and often too techni- 
cal to be especially attractive. More- 
over, many teachers base their outline of 
required readings on one or two books, 
so that all the students want to use these 
books saying that they cannot find the 
material elsewhere. This difficulty may 
be met by the teacher’s suggesting the 
names of several texts besides the one 
required. This plan would make the 
work much more helpful and interesting 
to the teacher also. Of course, it must 
be very tactfully done, but the teachers 
can be persuaded to make more general 
outlines and give the students the ad- 
vantage of several different viewpoints 
and a greater wealth of detail. The most 
interesting works in each field should 
be chosen for the reserve collection and 
names of new books added should be 
given to all teachers in the department. 


It is a wonder to me that the teachers 
make so little use of valuable reference 
works. In the absence of one of our 
History professors, I taught a class in 
Hellenic History for two weeks. It sur- 
prised me to find that the work of this 
class had been confined to two or three 
text books and that they knew almost 
nothing of the wealth of reference ma- 
terial which was available. Larned’s 
Reference History, Historians’ History 
of the World, Library of Original 
Sources, Library of Universal History 
and much excellent biographical material, 
which would have illuminated their text- 


book outlines and aroused a genuine in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for this fasci- 
nating subject were unknown. Most of 
them were Sophomores or Juniors and 
some were earnest students and would 
have made good use of this material, and 
it has been a great loss to them not to 
have had the use of it. If we can in- 
spire the professors to greater use of the 
reference collection, we will help to 
broaden the students’ field of study and 
also to relieve the strain on the reserve 
book collections. 

Nevertheless, there must be some du- 
plication, for classes are large and some 
books must be used by all the members 
simultaneously and it is necessary to pro- 
vide for this need. 

There were only two librarians of the 
35 that reported no duplication but all 
answers strongly urged the limiting of 
duplicate copies as far as possible. A 
definite limit varying from three to ten 
copies was reported in many cases and 
in others one copy to every ten to fif- 
teen students was mentioned. There 
were a very few who reported twenty to 
thirty copies of some books. 


In about twenty libraries the books 
were all purchased from general library 
funds and the growth of the regular li- 
brary collection was proportionally lim- 
ited. In others, the duplicate copies were 
bought from departmental funds, and 
this method was greatly favored when- 
ever possible. In several instances a 
special appropriation is made by the 
trustees for the purchase of the dupli- 
cate reserve book collection; this 
amounts to $500 a year at William Col- 
lege in Massachusetts and to $1,000 per 
year at Oberlin College in Ohio. 


Student fees 


Another plan that has been very suc- 
cessful is to have each student pay a 
small fee, $1.00 to $2.00, per year 
toward a reserve book fund. Miss Os- 
borne of Baker University, Kansas, tells 
of their plan, which an English teacher 
started many years ago. She collected 


50 cents from each student each semes- 
ter for the purchase of duplicate copies 
for collateral reading. This was so suc- 
cessful that other departments did the 
same and they have now a collection of 
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62,000 books. Twelve thousand books 
were purchased from the fees of the 
English department alone. These col- 
lections are kept in the class room used 
by the department. The State College 
of Washington acquired over 7,000 books 
for case reading in this way, but they 
are no longer permitted to do this, as it 
is a State school. 

We cannot do this at Wheaton as the 
students all pay a library fee which is 
used for the purchase of books and peri- 
odicals and it would not be ethical to ask 
them for an additional fee. 

Finally a rental collection for collateral 
reading is maintained in some schools. 
This system has been used at Chicago 
University for years. They have an 
enormous rental collection which is kept 
entirely separate from the library. The 
charges for renting are very reasonable, 
varying from 5 cents per day for a single 
work to $5.00 or $6.00 per term for a 
complete set of 20 books. This plan 
enables the students to take the books 
home and so furnishes a more satisfac- 
tory service than is possible with the un- 
certain and limited circulation of reserve 
shelf books. This also emphasizes a 
very important point, namely, the advan- 
tage of having the duplicate collections 
entirely separate from the library collec- 





tion both as to purchasing and handling. 
Several librarians do not accession the 
duplicates regularly, but keep a separate 
list as well as separate shelves for them. 
Of course, the most desirable titles can 
be added to the regular accession list at 
will. It seems to me that this is a very 
simple solution of this problem and 
makes this collection of collateral ma- 
terial a real part of instructional expense 
and equipment, which seems entirely 
proper. 

It is possible to obtain many of these 
books at a great reduction in price by 
consulting the catalogs of dealers in 
remnants, bargains and second-hand 
books. It is well also to keep on hand 
a list of the standard books most con- 
stantly used and which must be fre- 
quently replaced, for we can often take 
advantage of unusual opportunities. 


I am fully convinced that duplication 
should be avoided as far as possible in 
the best interests of both the library and 
the students. We should always empha- 
size the use of reference works and the 
selection of more general books for the 
reserve book collection, but we should 
also remember that our first and highest 
obligation is to serve as completely as 
possible the youth of today, who are to 
be the leaders of tomorrow. 





“A SIMPLE Story” 
Told in Book Titles of Georgia Writers 


66 UGUSTUS BALDWIN LONG- 

STREET” and “Benjamin H. Hill” 
continued living in “Dixie After the War.” 
Just as we do, they loved our “Georgia 
Scenes;” “The Marshes of Glynn,” the 
haunts of “The Holy Lover,” “Stone Moun- 
tain” and the “Okefenokee Swamp,” spots, as 
lovely as any ever found in “The Eternal 
Quest” of beauty and romance. 

“American Negro Slavery” was gone but 
after the agony of “Reconstruction in Geor- 
gia,” which threw the state into the chaos 
of “Present Day Russia,” those elements that 
make up “Southern Charm” endured and hon- 
eysuckle spread itself again over the “Bloody 
Ground” of a hundred battle-fields. 


“College Life in the Old South” went on 
just the same and our people still cherished 
the “Songs of the Soil” and “Uncle Remus.” 

“Tall Men” yet lived as shown in “The 
Life of Joseph Rucker Lamar,” in “The Life 
and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris” and 
in “The Life of Thomas E. Watson,” while 
a glorious heritage remained in the daring 
of “The Confederate Privateers,” in whose ex- 
ploits more than “Six Moral Tales” are told. 

With “The New Science and the Old Re- 
ligion” an even better day has come and, dis- 
carding all “Bunk,” Georgia, “With Whip and 
Spur” goes happily forward from “Sunup to 
Sundown.”—By Elia May Thornton, State Li- 
brarian of Georgia. Exhibited at the South- 
ern Book Exposition, March 16-23, 1929. 
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Dilly ‘Tante Observes 


WELL the world seemed to get along 
pretty well last month even tho we 
didn’t have our customary comment in 
these pages. The sun shone (when it 
didn’t rain), the stars came out once or 
twice; spring, that beautiful and ancient 
idea, stepped over the fields; in su- 
burban gardens there were crocuses 
pushing up ‘their bright gentle heads; 
and in the bristling trees small birds— 
but why go on? What we write will 
be as bad as the stuff we tore up last 
month. And the trouble is that we don’t 
always have the courage to tear up what 
we write. 


Few people have. Authors have a 
disarming way of saying about some un- 
fortunate manuscript of theirs, “Oh yes, 
that thing! I burned it up!” But don’t 
you believe them. It has only been con- 
cealed in the closet behind last year’s 
hats and rubbers. And, mark our words, 
it will be published yet. The serious 
artist who believes in his work—and he 
must believe in order to survive—finds 
it almost impossible to persuade himself 
that anything he has created is really bad. 
Poets suffer especially from this malady 
of faith, because poetry, tho it be a con- 
stant state of the mind, breaks only at 
intervals into the living forms of speech. 
The professional poet, who writes day 
after day and year after year, exhausts 
himself and fills his bin with chaff. 
Nothing has done more injury to Words- 
worth’s good poetry than Wordsworth’s 
bad poetry. About half of the combined 
output of Tennyson, Swinburne, Shelley, 
Whitman, Morris, etc., could be burned 
up to a fine ash without appreciable loss 
either to English literature or to their 
respective reputations. Among popular 
contemporary poets Masefield’s work 
gets constantly thinner and thinner, Kip- 
ling is no longer a poet if he ever. was 
one, and Alfred Noyes has been ingen- 
ious enough to dissipate into a thousand 
poems his trifling lyric talent, Yeats, 
for one, has steadily conserved his gen- 
ius. His latest volume, The Tower, con- 
taining some of his most bitterly pro- 


found and moving poems, shows him still 
in steady, mature growth. 


The Editors of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, a pretty safe guide for 
the average reader, altho it continues to 
disappoint us with its commonplaceness 
(the great American curse) and its lack 
of intellectual distinction, are indicating 
in the pages of that weekly their own 
personal choices among books they have 
read and liked, particularly books by 
new or not widely known authors, which 
may not always get the recognition they 
deserve. This is a good idea. The per- 
sonal recommendations of the editors 
ought to carry more weight than the 
frequently careless opinions of penny- 
a-word reviewers. The first books rec- 
ommended and annotated by Dr. Canby 
and his staff are these: 


DARK STAR. By Lorna Moon. Bobbs- 
Merrill. A story of the unhappy passion 
of a strong personality. 

SIX MRS. GREENES. By Lorna Rea. 
Harpers. A successful technical experiment 
in character fiction. 

THIS POOR PLAYER. By Shirley Watkins. 
Macrae-Smith. The character study of an 
egotist. 

FURTHER POEMS OF EMILY DICKIN- 
SON. Little, Brown. A discovery of poems 
of the first quality by a woman likely to 
be ranked among the best in the nineteenth 
century. 

UNDERTONES OF WAR. By Edmund 
Blunden. Doubleday, Doran. The notebook 
of a poet at war. 


We confess that the only book in that 
list that we’ve read is Emily Dickinson’s. 
Dr. Canby’s note on the volume hardly 
does it justice. It happens to contain 
at least a dozen. of the most startlingly 
beautiful poems written by that shy, 
strange woman . . . perhaps the finest 
poet of her sex in any time . . . who 
may very well be remembered when 
every other American of her century is 
forgotten. (Oh, we forgot Melville!) It 
is unfortunate that the volume is poorly 
edited and that the introduction might 
just as well have been written by a 
flowery-minded schoolgirl. We have an 
idea that some more poems of Emily 
Dickinson will be “discovered” later. 

















We have been asked whether we 
should like to have our children read 
some of the books we have approved in 
the course of these monthly observations. 
Our answer was that we haven't any 
children. You know the old burlésque 
joke, of which E, E. Cummings makes 
shrewd use in his cryptic preface to Js 5: 
“Would you hit a woman with a child?” 
“No, I’d hit her with a brick.” 


We have just been looking over Vic- 
tim and Victor, by John Rathbone Oliver, 
which, it is rumored, will win the Pulit- 
zer Prize for the novel this year. Sorry 
to report that it doesn’t interest us. 





ELINOR WYLIE 


It became clear in the last few years 
preceding her tragic death that Elinor 
Wylie was definitely the truest and finest 
contemporary poet of her sex writing in 
English. Her posthumous volume, 
Angels and Earthly Creatures (Knopf, 
$2.50), confirms and deepens that im- 
pression. Reviewers have a way of per- 
‘petuating certain conventions of criti- 
cism about an author, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the words “brittle” and 
“jeweled” and “cold” clung to the work 
of Elinor Wylie long after they had be- 
come inadequate an even false. Any 
reviewer who attaches them to her latest 
and last volume is simply stupid. There 
is still that clean-boned perfection of 
speech, that precision of thought, that 
intellectual eloquence, so characteristic 


fire. 
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of her, but into the pellucid moulds of 
her language has been infused such pure 
emotion, such wealth of love, that the 
forms are broken and the rhythms 
emerge in bright and mutable shapes like 
We had never fancied Miss Wylie 
as a sonnet-writer, but in Angels and 
Earthly Creatures she discovered for 
herself the secret of an easy breathing 
line, which, combined with an Eliza- 
bethan opulence of vocabulary, invests 
her sonnet-sequence (“One Person”) 
with a firm and natural dignity. Two 
other parts of the book, “Earthly Crea- 
tures” and “Elegies and Epistles,” con- 
tain inferior work, but in the section 
called “Elements and Angels” you will 
find not only the best poems that Elinor 
Wylie wrote, but also some of the per- 
manent poems of our language. We 
speak particularly of “Absent Thee From 
Felicity Awhile,” “This Corruptible,” 
and “O Virtuous Light.” In this last 
poem she has written: 


“O break the walls of sense in half 
And make the spirit fugitive! 
This light begotten of itself 
Is not a light by which to live!” 


The walls of sense have been broken 
in half, but the spirit is not fugitive. 


George Sand, too, was a woman of 
genius, or at least a woman with the 
effects of genius; but a creature so pe- 
culiarly of her time, in the full flower 
of the romantic excess, that it is difficult 
at this date to regard her without a 
supercilious attitude of condescension. 
Yet it is this very exaggeration of her 
nature, this typical romanticism, by 
which she is remembered after the dust 
has already fallen on the novels that 
created so great a sensation in her day. 
When she died in 1876 she left three 
documents which her family did not per- 
mit to be published for more than fifty 
years. Having been released in France, 
they are now made available to English 
readers in The Intimate Journal of 
George Sand (John Day, $3.50), edited 
and translated by Marie Jenney Howe. 
“You do not love me. You do not love 
me any more,” is the first entry in the 
hysterical journal that she kept during 
her disastrous love affair with the poet 
Alfred de Musset. The palpitations of 
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her breast are so mountainous, the nature 
of her torment cloaked in such hyper- 
bolic cloth of gold, that the reader is apt 
to doubt the reality of her emotion, to 
accuse her of insincerity. He does her 
an injustice. 
my life superficially,” she once wrote to 
a friend, “I must seem either a fool or 
a hypocrite. But whoever looks below 
the surface must see me as I really am— 
very impressionable, carried away by my 
love of beauty, hungry for truth, faulty 
in judgment, often absurd, and always 
sincere.” It may be said that George 
Sand was either passionate or intelligent : 
she was never both at the same time. 
The Journal to Musset shows her acting 
like a ninny. Musset, of course, should 
have been kicked. The other documents 
in this volume are George Sand’s imag- 
inary conversations with “the learned 
Dr. Piffoel,” who represented the mas- 
culine side of her nature; and a scrap 
book of miscellaneous entries. On the 
whole she was not an exceptionally good 
diarist—in the first place, because she 
was always conscious of an audience; 
in the second place, because she was not 
solitary enough to maintain a constant 
and profound state of intimacy with her 
soul. A good part of the contents of this 
book is neither very interesting nor very 
valuable. But any life, as well as any 
book, is five times justified that gives us 
at the close such a noble utterance as the 
last comment by George Sand on these 
records of her youth and prime, which 
she happened to reread one day in her 
— autumn. 

“Now I am very old, gently tr i 
sixty-fifth year _ a oan iene Beeb aulte 
in love with this book. I intended to fill it 
with beautiful things. But I have written 
nothing but foolishness. . . No doubt I cher- 
ished the illusion of greatness. It was the 
fashion in those days. . . I see now that good- 
ness and sincerity were quite enough for me 
to undertake. . . I have become impersonal, 
universal, that is all. . . It is a mistake to 
regard age as a down-hill grade toward dis- 
solution. The reverse is true. As one grows 
older one climbs with surprising strides. Men- 
tal activity increases with age, as physical 
activity develops in a child. "Saaneatic and 
nevertheless, one approaches the journey’s end. 
But the end is a goal, not a catastrophe.” 

The throat catches, reading it, to think 
that age can be so beautiful. The heart 
opens and accepts George Sand. She 
has achieved greatness. 


“To anyone who observes | 


B. W. of Harrisburg, Illinois, wants 
us to tell her “by what method it would 
be possible to make Joyce’s Ulysses as- 
similable for the ordinary American li- 
brarian mind.” 


We haven’t the slightest idea what 
“the ordinary American librarian mind” 
is. If by “ordinary” is meant “medi- 
ocre,” then Ulysses might just as well 
remain unread. But we don’t think that 
the mediocre mind would make an honest 
attempt to understand Ulysses—it pre- 
fers to call it obscene and unreadable be- 
forehand. There is no use trying to 
read Ulysses if the triumphant symbol- 
ism of Moby Dick is too obscure for you ; 
if Swift’s Yahoos are too terrible for 
you; if Dostoievsky is too sordid for 
you; if Rabelais is too obscene for you; 
if Dante’s Divine Comedy is too sublime 
for you. You need not trouble to ap- 
proach Ulysses without the heritage of 
a great literature and the spirit of great 
tolerance. This book was not written 
lightly; it is not intended to deceive. A 
penniless and desperate man, broken in 
health, slowly going blind, does not de- 
vote the best years of his life to per- 
petrating a dirty joke. Have patience. 
This book is a “chaffering farraginous” 
encyclopedia of knowledge about cus- 
toms, literature, morals, language, Dub- 
lin, the church, and chiefly man and 
woman. It does not matter how much 
of it you do not understand; only enter 
into its spirit and take from it as much 
as you can. (To him who hath .. ., we 
mean.) Do not come to Ulysses with- 
out first digesting Joyce’s earlier prose 
books, namely Dubliners, Exiles, and The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
especially the first and third, which are 
obtainable in the excellent Modern Li- 
brary for 95c each. The best critical 
study of Joyce is written by a French- 
man, Valéry Larbaud, but you will find 
Herbert Gorman’s book on Joyce, inade- 
quate as it is, to be helpful by virtue 
chiefly of its resumés. Don’t trouble 
yourself too much with an attempt to 
analyze the Odyssean parallels. They 
are important for an understanding of 
the form of the work, but you will come 
to that later. The structure of the book, 
massive and firm, emerges slowly like 
Leviathan from the Atlantic mind. 
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Where These Books Found Their Titles 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


It is a pleasure to see in the April issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin the list of book titles 
having their origin in certain quotations. This 
feature of authorship has always interested 
me and I am enclosing some additional ex- 
amples.* 

The dedication of books is another fas- 
cinating subject.* About fifteen years ago 
M. Brown made a compilation of note- 
worthy dedications, but since then there have 
been many others clever in thought and beau- 
tiful in expression. There is “Kitchener’s 
Mob” by James Norman Hall inscribed 

To 
TOMMY 
of the Great War 


who is adding immortal luster 
to the name of 


ATKINS 
and one most touching in its implication is 
in the “Idea of God” by Seth Pringle Pat- 
tison : 
To 


MY WIFE 
and the dear memory of 
RONALD 


our youngest son 
who gave his life willingly 
at Ginchy on the Somme 
6th September 1916 


; Ora lIoneene Smith, 
Public Library, Birmingham, Ala. 
get: 
From Amy D. Putnam, Washington, D.C. 
THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE, by William But- 


ler Yeats. 

“Ah Love! could you and I with Him con- 
spire, ; 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things En- 
tire, 


Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, XCVI. 


TRUE AS STEEL, by Marion Harland. 
(Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune). 





This expression appears three times in 
Shakespeare, as follows: 
=e My heart 
Is_true as steel.” Midsummer Night’s 


Dream, II, sc. 1, 1. 196-1097. 
“My man’s as true as steel.” 
Romeo & Juliet, II, sc. 4, 1. 200. 
Troilus & Cressida, III, sc. 2, 1. 166. 
A MODERN INSTANCE, by Wm. D. Howells. 
“the justice 
In fair round belly with good capon lined... 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
As You Like It, Act II, 7, 153 ffg. 





SoMEHOW Goop, by Wm F. DeMorgan. 
“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 
Tennyson, “In Memoriam,” LIV, 1. 
(Also used by Rupert Brooke, in his 
“Heaven :”) 
“One may not doubt that, somehow Good 
Shall come of Water and of Mud.” 
* * * 


From Margaret Fraser, Birmingham, Mich. 


Dusty ANswER, by Rosamond Lehmann. 
Oh, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life. 

George Meredith. 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE, by Ambrose Bierce. 
In the midst of life we are in death. 
Book of Common Prayer. 


THe CRADLE OF THE DEEP, by Joan Lowell. 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep 
I lay me down in peace to sleep. 
Emma Willard. Cradle of the deep. 


VALIANT pust, by Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould. 
All valiant dust that builds on dust. 
Kipling. Recessional. 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH, by O. E. Rolvaag. 


There were giants in the earth in those days. 
Genesis VI, 4. 
* * * 
From Mrs. J. Arthur Jones, Locke, N.Y.; 
H.E.M., Yankton, South Dakota; and Mar- 
garet Reynolds, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A LANTERN IN HER HAND, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich. 
“Because the road was steep and long, 
And through a dark and lonely land, 
God set upon my lips a song 
And put a lantern in my hand.” 
Joyce Kilmer. 
* * + 


From Margaret Reynolds, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FATHER WILLIAM, by Donald Ogden Stewart. 
“You are old, Father William,” the young 
man said, 
And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your 
head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 
Lewis Carroll. Alice in Wonderland. 
“eet Neg: 


From Vera B. Fenn, Auburn, N.Y. 


THE WIND BLOWETH, by Donn Byrne. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 


John 3.8. 


: : : ; ; 
These will be printed next month, together with other examples received, for which we have no 


space in this issue. 


* We shall be pleased to receive lists of interesting dedications, as well as further title-sources, from 


our readers.—Eprror. 
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Along the Way with the Bookmobile 


. THRU THE Heart oF DIXIE 


By Charles Brockmann 





AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


N the South one never knows where 

business leaves off and pleasure begins. 
Like eating steak for breakfast and hot 
biscuits thrice daily one must be “to the 
manner born” to really enjoy Southern 
life and customs. Leastwise, my amiable 
associate, Mr. Stewart of Philadelphia, 
still insists upon having his breakfast 
medium-boiled with toast and, much to 
my disappointment, refuses to confess 
that “You all” is used only in the plural 
in spite of overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. 

While the South, like all the rest of 
the country, is rapidly becoming pro- 
saically standardized, I for one am 
thankful to relate that there are still a 
few insurmountable obstacles in the way 


of complete subordination to the ener- 
vating influences of national habits. 
Among these, and quite typical, is the 
observance of holidays. Elsewhere, 
holidays are numerous, fixed and be- 
coming more so. In the South, they are 
numerous but fixed on the spur of the 
moment to suit local conditions ranging 
from the opening of the baseball season 
at Birmingham in the world of white- 
folks to attendance upon prominent fu- 
nerals, favorite diversion of most colored 
folks. Bookmobile schedules bow with 
obedient grace before such interruptions. 


Delightful informality 


Southern Libraries seem to do as 
Southern Libraries should by adapting 
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themselves to the general scheme of 
things. At any rate, this is the out- 
standing impression gathered in a sur- 
vey noted for the rapidity with which 
it was made. The informality, even in 
the larger libraries, is delightful. Mr. 
Marron, of Jacksonville, is a Kiwanian 
—or is it a Rotarian. That makes no 
difference but it is worth noting that even 
strangers sensed immediately the acces- 
sibility of Mr. Marron to the people of 
Jacksonville. Everybody at Montgom- 
ery knows “Miss Laura” even as I knew 
“Miss Betty” in my own home town, 
lo! these many years ago. Intimate 
wholesomeness of contact is not limited 
to public libraries. 

While Southern Libraries can and do 
take many lessons from older and wiser 
contemporaries, they, in turn, offer 
splendid examples in the value of ap- 
proachableness, sometimes called hospi- 
tality. 

Aside from inherent differences, 
Southern Libraries present perhaps the 
most interesting group in the county. 
For the most part they are young and 
growing. While an occasional groan is 
heard from those suffering with grow- 
ing pains or the lack of them and other 
youthful afflictions or indiscretions and 
now and then one has been known to 
“Faw down and go boom,” the general 
picture presents a scene of animation and 
progress. 

High lights in the picture are numer- 
ous, interesting, instructive and some- 
times humorous. Where else is there a 
better example of what may be done by 
intelligently directed, trained effort than 
that of Miss Charlotte Templeton of 
Greenville, South Carolina who, in a few 
brief years, has provided complete li- 
brary service to a large, scattered, moun- 
tainous county? 


Dogs pay for books 


Where else is there anything more 
humanely interesting than conditions in 
Guilford County, North Carolina where 
the library fund includes the county dog 
tax? Fortunately their book truck 
traverses the county so that the number 
of dogs excaping taxation is maintained 
at the point of irreductibility in the face 
of a startling birth-rate in dogdom. Or 


likewise, at one small point in Florida 
where the only available funds reposed 
in the police account so that the Libra- 
rian, in order to use them, had to be- 
come duly sworn in as an officer, now 
fulfilling the duties of her unique dual 
role most acceptably? Determination 
and resourcefulness are not lacking in 
Southern Libraries. 

The Bookmobile made a whirlwind 
trip thru South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama, touching many im- 
portant public, college and high school 
libraries and book shops. Typical of the 
eagerness of Southern Libraries and 
booksellers to shine with equal brilliancy 
professionally and socially were the 
variety of uses made of the Bookmo- 
bile and hospitalities extended it. School 
children wrote compositions about it, edi- 
tors pictured it, mayors, city managers 
and school superintendents were intro- 
duced by the dozen by librarians laying 
plans for county library service by means 
of book trucks and otherwise. 


Havoc wrought 


We thought that when Dr. Kennedy of 
the University of South Carolina Library 
almost wrecked the interior of the 
Bookmobile looking for additional tools 
with which to strengthen his already re- 
markably complete library that the limit 
had been reached but found, as the trip 
advanced Southward, that he had only 
skimmed the surface compared to the 
havoc wrought in our arrangement by 
subsequent visitors. The Bookmobile 
frequently looks like a popular book shop 
at closing time any day during the week 
before Christmas. 

If they may be judged from .these 
many and vigorous uses to which they 
put the Bookmobile, Southern Libra- 
rians realize that much remains unac- 
complished. In this realization and their 
constant activities to remedy conditions, 
lies their chief strength. That*they are 
handicapped beyond similar institutions 
elsewhere is sometimes discouraging but 
never of sufficient gravity to undermine 
faith in the ultimate possibilities and 
probabilities. 


Courage is sustained and enthusiasm 
rekindled thru active library associations. 
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The South Carolina, Alabama and Geor- 
gia Associations all met in April. The 
North Carolina and Florida Associations 
will meet in the Fall. In one state they 
need and must have, to be happy, a coun- 
ty library law. In another, a Library 
Commission, specifying an “accredited” 
librarian. They are quick to observe 
both sins of omission and commission of 
their neighbors and be governed accord- 


ingly. 


A grand and glorious trip concluded 
with a visit to the meeting of the Ala- 
bama Library Association at Montevallo, 
April 13-16. Miss Fannie Taber, Libra- 
rian, Alabama College, was quite the 
most successful hostess imaginable, ably 
assisted in this special pleasure as in the 
daily duties of the library by Miss Sarah 
Additon. Here again, stern business 
commingled with pleasure and, as they 
say down here, “A good time was had 
by all.” 





I LEARN ABOUT THE Book MOBILE 
By Edward M. Senterfitt 


[At the Hernando County High School, 
Brooksville, Florida, several hundred children 
in groups of about twenty-five, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. L. H. McCall of the English 
Department, inspected the Bookmobile. Each 
child then wrote a composition based on his 
five-minute visit. The themes read by the 
Editor of the Wilson Bulletin have impressed 
him particularly with the accuracy and detail 
of their observation. We are pleased to print 
the contribution of Edward M. Senterfitt, 
Grade VIII.] 


N entering the schoolyard one morning 
recently I discovered a large blue auto- 
mobile, which I took to be a bus. Upon in- 
vestigation, I saw printed in gold letters these 
words: “Bookmobile, 958 University Avenue, 
New York City.” On the hood was written 
“General Motors Truck.” There were two 
windows on each side and one in the back, 
and also one door on either side of the car. 
I asked Mr. Stewart, the driver, the weight 
and length of this huge auto. “Nine thousand 
two hundred pounds,” he said, “and twenty 
feet from end to end.” 

My classmates and I were conducted inside 
and introduced to Mr. Brockmann, who is in 
charge of the Bookmobile. A _ partition 
partly separates the driver's seat from the 
main part of this interesting car. Inside, 
there were rows of shelves lined with books, 
which were held in place by leather bands 
fastened across them. The whole appearance 
of the inside was one of attractiveness and 
unextravagant luxury. 

In a window on one side was an immense 
book, the “United States Catalog of Books,” 
and in another window there was an un- 
abridged dictionary. 

Along with our investigations, we learned 
that the Bookmobile is sent out advertising 
the traveling library which is especially for 
the country. These libraries go from one 
small community or hamlet to another—where 
libraries and books are unavailable. 


This unique car touring the country ex- 
cited our interest and imagination. It is a 
display of library and bookselling catalogs, 
reference books, periodicals, periodical in- 
dexes, furniture, supplies, and promotion ma- 
terial. Mr. Stewart, the driver, showed us 
five maps which were in the back of the car, 
and explained that they were book lovers’ 
maps, showing the United States and other 
places, with the birthplace of authors marked 
and in addition some of their books. 

Mr. Brockmann informed us that “The 
Bookmobile’s purpose is to visit libraries and 
booksellers thruout all the land—it is to be 
used for the demonstration, display, and sale 
of the working tools of these profession as 
far as space permits.” This was interesting, 
and he continued, “It also aims to be a sort 
of information bureau on subjects pertaining 
to library work and bookselling. 

“The Bookmobile has been designed to 
serve as a model for libraries contemplating 
the use of book trucks for country-wide li- 
brary service. Helpful suggestions may be 
had for adapting these plans to various cir- 
cumstances.” 

Returning to the investigations, we found 
several new books. Among them were, “The 
Public Affairs Information Service,” “The 
Readers’ Digest,” and “Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography.” This discovery was prob- 
ably the most interesting to me. The bottom 
shelves on both sides contain the large books. 
They are covered with blue velvet. There is 
a small fire extinguisher in front and another 
one of the same size in the rear. There are 
three lights in the top, and one on the wall. 

We feel especialy proud that Brooksville 
should be visited by the Bookmobile, realiz- 
ing as we do that its time is limited and that 
it can only visit cities of the largest size. 
It was largely thru the influence of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, internationally known, that the 
Bookmobile spent some time in our city. Mrs. 
Robins resides near Brooksville. 

After these investigations, I returned to my 
studies, a wiser and more informed student. 
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More AutTnHors’ NAMES 
A Pronouncing Guide 


Ww. are indebted to Knopf, Appleton, 
Century, Little Brown, Lippincott, 
Cosmopolitan, Duffield, and Harcourt 
Brace, for the information contained in 
the following list. Send us any other 
authors’ names that puzzle you, and we 
shall attempt to secure the correct pro- 
nunciations. 


Aleichem, Sholom.—A lye’ kem. 3 
Azorin, pseud. (Martinez, Ruiz J.).—A 26 
reen. 


Baroja, Pio.—Barr6’ ha. 

Benefield, Barry.—Be’ ne feeld. 
Bercovici, Konrad.—Burr” ko vee’ chee. 
Bjorkman, Edwin.—Byork’ man. 


Cather, Willa—Rhymes with rather. — 

Charskaya, Lidiya Alekseivna.—Chars’ ka ya. 

Cher, Marie.—Share. 

Coussens, Penrhyn Wingfield—‘“Dozens and 
dozens read Mr. Coussens.” 

Covarrubias, Miguel.—K6 va roo’ bi as. 

Croce, Benedetto.—Krd’ cha. 


De Kruif, Paul—Krife (rhymes with strife). 
De Leeuw, Adele.—De lay’ yoo. 


Edib, Halide.—Ay’ dib, Hah’ li day. 
Elias, E. L.—Ee’ lee as. 


Froehlich, Hugo B.—Fray’ lik. 


Gibran, Kahlil.—Zhee bran’. 

Gide, Andre.—Zheed. 

Giradoux, Jean.—Zhee ra doo. 

Giudici, Davide.—Jew e dee chee, Dah v day. 


Hamsun, Knut—Hom’ sun, Knoot. 
Huch, Ricardo.—Hook (00 as in food). 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila.—Kay smith. 
Kahler, Wood.—Kay ’ ler. 
Koues, Helen.—Kues. 


Machen, Arthur.—May’ ken. 
Maugham, W. Somerset.—Maw’ em. 
Maurois, André—More wah, On dray. 


Neumann, Alfred.—Noi’ man. 


Powys, T. F.—Pow’es (first syllable as in 
cow). 


Rea, Lorna.—Ree. 


Santee, Ross.—San tee’. 
Schickele, Rene.—Shik’ ¢ le. 
Shiel, M. P.—Sheel. 
Suydam, E. H.—Soo dam’. 


Tharaud, J. and J.—Tah’ rd. 
Thiess, Frank—Tees. 
’Tietyens, Eunice.—Tee’ tjens. 


Unamuno, Miguel de.—Oon a moo’ né. 





INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES 
(November 1928—May 1929) 


Bess Streeter Aldrich............... 3:608 Ap '29 
| ARR a Poe 3:468 F °29 
eh NNER ods oins'd vas Kaba no weee 3:378 D °'28 
Konrad Bercovici ............+.0s: 3:616 My ‘29 
Me TROUT 056 646 Scusakcksvancs cae $:420 Ja °29 
cee it een eS Se 3:422 Ja ‘29 
Morley Callaghan ..............00. 3:618 My ’29 
Maristan Chapman ...............-- 3:324 N °28 
Eleanor Carroll Chilton .......... 3:614 My ‘29 
mele CONMI Citc ic ou ki% kcccse ces 3:567 Ap °29 
Warwick Deeping .........0:.+.+5:+- 3:562 Ap '29 
Gertrude Diamant ................. 3:569 Ap "29 
Seery A Ds £0 ds sehen bscdeed 3:330 N °28 
Se | a eee 3:473 F °29 
R. Austin Freeman ................ 3:322 N ‘28 
Hamlin Garland ...........6sssee+- 3:466 F ‘29 
eS eee 3:372 D °28 
en Le PT PR oe eee 3:518 Mr ‘29 
oS ee A er ee 3:619 My °29 
MNO NURS 6 S56 oo 6k Po bk abodes 3:514 Mr °29 
RA EM res iia.a 6o0 avec odroednk 3:374 D ’28 
ee Se ea Prey epee 3:610 My °29 
Pee? ‘POI 306s FUR daa caeieeincs 3:470 F °29 
Peadar ODOM. .ods i nisi cc ccess 3:328 N ‘28 
a SE ON ee 3:521 Mr ‘29 
oe Oe eee 3:418 Ja ‘29 
WR DO TN G05 occa Fok bp cs xcs 3:425 Ja '29 
Etsy Wi Dee i dk kc eis ce ds 3:380 D ‘28 
me TR as oss eda aces 3:472 F ‘29 
UMD TRIE i ik 6.56045 CREW hc Shoc 0 3:376 D °28 
ee TR re 3:612 My °29 
Rachel Annand Taylor ............ 3:520 Mr ’29 
Henry Chester Tracy ............- 3:560 Mr ’29 
BUCO DOE, occas scbiwcess nes 3:424 Ja ‘29 
rae WONG ass oi ccc dd cab sede sce 3:370 D °28 
wuaene WOR Tide as devine vases ons 3:568 Ap '29 
wertienle, WOG. osha ddiebaeeisinecea 3:516 Mr °29 
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Brief Reviews 


Wortp Drama Series; edited by Robert Met- 
calf Smith. Prentice-Hall, 1928. 7 volumes. 
$1.65-$2.00 each. 


This series has been prepared for the use 
of college students who are beginning their 
acquaintance with the drama as a literary 
form. The seven yolumes present “Types of 
Philosophic Drama, World Tragedy, Social 
Comedy, Farce-Comedy, Domestic Tragedy, 
Historical Drama, and Romantic Drama. Each 
contains six or eight complete plays chosen 
to show the development of a special type 
from its first appearance to the present time. 
The volume on Types of Domestic Tragedy, 
for instance, begins with Thomas Heywood’s 
“A Woman Killed with Kindness” (1603) and 
concludes with Pinero’s “Mid-Channel” 
(1909), and represents also the work of 
Strindberg, Ibsen and D’Annunzio. 

The plan of presentation is new, the selec- 
tion of plays is excellent, and the introduction, 
references and notes are all useful and in- 
formative. In general make-up and price the 
books are well adapted for student use, and 
are fortunately obtainable either as a set or 
as single volume. The series will.form a use- 
ful addition to any school or college library. 

Acnes CowInc. 


Rostn Hoop. By Edith Heal; with an intro- 
duction by Philip Allen; illustrated by Dan 
Content. (Windermere series) Rand, Mc- 
Nally, c1928. $1.75. 


Miss Heal’s ‘Robin Hood” presents a more 
detailed picture of the social and political life 
of England in the Twelfth Century than do 
most of the other well-known renderings of 
the famous Robin Hood legends. She has 
written a well-connected and interesting his- 
torical story. Those of us, however, who 
learned to love Robin Hood thru the old 
ballads or thru Howard Pyle’s fine virile 
version will feel regret for the gallant, care- 
free Robin and his Band of Merry Men. The 
Robin of Miss Heal has too serious a pa- 
triotic purpose in life, is a little too obviously 
noble and high-minded; seems, in fact more 
akin to the “King Arthur” of Tennyson than 
to the “bold outlaw that lived in Nottingham- 
shire” of the old ballads. 

There is little enough historical foundation 
for Robin Hood in any case.and Miss Heal is 
sufficiently justified in making her own inter- 
pretation. Conscientious mothers, who have 
found difficulty in reconciling the traditional 
Robin Hood with the ideals of character which 
they wish to present to their children will wel- 
come him in this heroic mold, but he has lost 
the old spirit of romance. 


Acnes CowIne. 


Tue BookMAN’s MANUAL: A Guide to Liter- 


ature. By Bessie Graham. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. R. R. Bowker Co. 
635P. $4.00. 


The new edition of Miss Graham’s valu- 
able manual has <4 saren’ enlarged, and 
improved typographically. It is a compre- 
hensive introduction to book knowledge with 
some discussion of editions and their makers. 
Altho intended primarily for the education of 
booksellers and for reference use in book- 
shops, it will be found useful by, librarians 
and others who wish to consult short com- 
mentaries on a great number of authors, liv- 
ing and dead, with a check list of their books 
in print. The editions listed are those cur- 
cently obtainable in the United States. On 
the whole, the information given is accurate 
and the critical notes are intelligent. Where 
did Miss Graham get the idea that James 
Joyce is an “unfrocked Irish priest?” 


Mr. Gay. By Oscar Sherwin. The John Day 

Company. 184p. $2.50. 

An abviously charming account of the life 
and times of the fat, pathetic author of the 
Beggar's Opera. The style is lively and the 
scented atmosphere of that artful, favor-grub- 
bing time, when Pope and Swift were still 
in glory, is pleasantly evoked. This is not a 
profound biography, but neither was John Gay 
a profound person. The measure of his life 
and talent is the epitaph that he wrote for 
his own tomb: 


“Life is a jest and all things show it, 
I though so once and now I know it.’ 


Wuat Is Gornc On In Germany In 1920. 
The Terramare Office, Wilhelmstrasse 23, 
Berlin SW 48, Germany. pa. 15p. Gratis. 
No traveler in Germany this year can af- 

ford to be without this day-by-day calendar 

of festivals, exhibitions, conventions, sports. 


Tue GeRrMAN IMMIGRANT AND His READING. 
By Melitta D. Peschke. A.L.A. Chicago. 
pa. 32p. 50c. 

Contains a judicious selection of titles for 
a beginning collection of books in the German 
language. We learn that the sentimental 
Hausfrau prefers the good sweet old ro- 
mances of Herzog, Marlitt, Stratz, Werner, 
etc., to the profound, if morbid, fiction of 
Thomas Mann, Wassermann, and Werfel. 
Titles of both kinds are listed. 


Music ror ORCHESTRA AND CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Detroit Public Library, Music and Drama 
Department. pa. 58p. $.03 (postage). 

The music collection of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, listed, is extensive and valuable. 
Among the purchases of this department was 
the music library of Maud Powell, America’s 
most distinguished woman violinist, on her 
death in 1923. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Back to back 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

The Wilson Bulletin is just the most help- 
ful aid that comes into the library. I am 
always feeling an urge, when it first comes 
to tell you how much I enjoy it. Isn't it 
human nature that I am really writing to find 
a little fault? To mention all the fine help- 
ful articles that I have enjoyed would take too 
much of your time. This one little grievance 
is probably peculiarly my own. Before you 
began indexing the biographies I started an 
alphabeted “scrap book” which we find ex- 
tremely useful. This was easy to do in loose- 
leaf form as up this this (April) number 
there has never been anything but advertise- 
ments on the back of each. Now I have the 
problem of placing Padraic Colum and Rob- 
ert Wolf. 

V.F., Auburn, N.Y. 


[Exigencies of make-up forced us to put 
Colum and Wolf back to back. We're not 
going to make a habit of that. Most libra- 
rians, we believe, are leaving the biographies 
in the Bulletin and using the monthly index 
to locate them. The response to our sugges- 
tion last month about combining the biog- 
raphies into an annual paper-bound volume 
was so favorable—we are printing a few of 
the letters received—that we shall probably 
do so in the fall. It ought to prove a very 
handy little collection.] 


Weather clear, track fast 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We are debating the preparation of a Gals- 
worthy Dictionary of Characters, as the com- 
pletion of the Forsyte Saga makes the time 
seem ripe for the appearance of such a dic- 
tionary. Will you let us know whether any- 
one has undertaken such an enterprise? If 
such should be the case, our second choice is 
a Conrad Character and Place Dictionary. 
We should very much appreciate the courtesy 
of an item with reference to this new venture. 

Ethel M. Bryce, Extension Lib’n, 
State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington. 

[As far as we know, you have a clear field 
for either a Galsworthy or a Conrad Diction- 
ary. Both would be useful. We hope that 
any of our readers who are interested in 
these projects will communicate with you.] 


Colum’s Hawaiian trip 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


As always it was a pleasure to see your 
latest Bulletin which came to my desk re- 
cently and which I read with keen interest. 
I was particularly interested in the fine bio- 
graphical sketch of Padraic Colum and noted 
that you referred in the last paragraph to 


his trip to Hawaii which you quite rightly 
say was made at the invitation of the Ha- 
waiian Legislature. It occurred to me that 
perhaps you did not know that the Yale Uni- 
versity Press was also responsible for Mr. 
Colum making that trip, and upon his return 
we published his two volumes of Hawaiian 
Folklore, “The Bright Islands” and “At the 
Gateways of the Day.” These two volumes 
are among those which we are most proud 
to have issued over the imprint of the Yale 
University Press. 

Norman V. Donaldson, 

Yale University Press, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


Beatrix Jungman 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Your Bulletin gets “better and better.” Took 
page 608 out and pasted it into “A Lantern 
in her hand.” The pronouncing list so use- 
ful but was Jungman pronounced correctly? 
I thought the J was pronounced Y. Edi- 
tor’s Mail and Not To Be Circulated forum 
good. Vocabulary test good too. 

JAJ., Locke, N.Y. 

[We thought so too, but Miss Jungman’s 
publishers seem to think otherwise. They 
ought to know.] 


The Dublin Devil 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Our staff, the superintendent of schools, 
who also happens to be on the library board, 
all get great satisfaction from the Bulletin. 
We don’t overlook Dilly Tante Observes even 
if a “pun is the poorest form of wit.” We 
wish he would tell us by what method it 
would be possible to make Joyce’s Ulysses 
assimilable for the ordinary American libra- 
rian mind. We have tried and failed and 
hate to admit ourselves defeated. 

B.W., Harrisburg, Illinois. 

[Dilly Tante denies that he is “the poorest 
form of wit.” As usual, he doesn’t require 
a second invitation to start talking about the 
Dublin Devil. His contribution this month 
contains an answer to your inquiry.] 


We get dog-eared 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

We are finding the Wilson Bulletin so use- 
ful among the library staff and also the 
teachers that one copy hardly survives the 
wear and tear it undergoes. We would be 
glad to pay for the extra service of a second 
copy if you can grant it. 

H.E., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The new Encyclopedia Britannica 


To: the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We have been interested in the very beau- 
tiful sample pages and glowing letters we 
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have received from The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Inc. advertising the new 14th edition, 
“first complete revision in 18 years, built new 
from the ground up.” There is no mention 
of this in the article on “Revison of En- 
cyclopedias” in the Wilson Bulletin of De- 
cember, 1928. We shall be glad to know 
whether this “new 14th edition” is in fact a 
complete revision. 

Thanking you for whatever information you 
may be able to give us. 

AJC., Cresco, Iowa. 

[The Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin 
for March, 1929, contains an article by Leslie 
T. Little, Chairman of the Committee on Sub- 
scription Books, on the new 14th edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the proofs of 
which he personally examined. His conclud- 
ing paragraph reads: “Librarians may feel 
assured that this is an entirely new edition, 
rewritten from beginning to end, that the 
editorial board has attempted to make this 
new set a more efficient reference work than 
was any former edition, and that the physical 
make-up of the work, if carried out as 
planned, will be eminently satisfactory for 
library use.”] 


Do you hear us purr? 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I thank you for the Bulletin. I have re- 
ceived it from the start, I believe, and I 
think it improves with every issue. I espe- 
cially enjoy its variety—I had not had it five 
minutes before I had cut out the poem about 
the U. S. Cat and placed it by our copy. 

B.E.K., New Haven, Conn. 


Them names! 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


In the January issue of The Wilson Bul- 
letin are printed many pseudonyms; inasmuch 
as I have, in course of preparation and near- 
ing completion, a Dictionary of Pseudonyms, 
I would appreciate a reply to the following 


items. 
David—Ostrander, Isabel E. Am I 
without reference to 


iss O. was really Mrs. 


Ephesian—Birkenhead, Lord. Am I wrong in 
attributing this pseudo to Bechhofer-Rob- 
erts, Carl Eric (England) ? 

Maurois, André—Herzoy, Emile. I have him 
listed as Herzog. Am I in error? 

N. N.—Pennell, Elizabeth; and Raimond, C. 
E.—Robins, Elizabeth. (I have these listed 
as one and the same lady, Mrs. Pennell, 
who also used A Greedy Woman as pseudo. ) 

Rosney, J. H.—Boex, J. H. H. My list at- 
tributes this pseudo to the two brothers, 
Boex, Joseph-Henri, and Boex, Seraphin- 
Justin. 

Ross, Martin—Martin, V. F. Wasn't her 
friend Somerville included in this pseu- 
donym ? 

Hamilton, Pamela—Oxenham, Erica. Isn’t 
she also a Dunkerley, a daughter of John 
Oxenham? 


Fox, 
wrong in believin 
my notes) that 
Lamb? 


Bianco, Giuseppe—White, Joseph. Isn't this 
properly BLanco? A translation of White? 

Keal, Setis—Stiles, Ezra Clarke. This should 
read Keal, Seltis. The bibliographers call 
a name written backwards, BOUSTRO- 
PHEDON, an ungainly word; but Stiles 
misplaced the “t” and “i” thus making it 
an improper boustrophedon. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d’—Rampagnetto, Gaetano. 
Clearly a typographical error, Rappagnetto 
meaning, in Italian, “a little radish,” hence 
the change to the angelic nom-de-plume. 

I sincerely trust that you will not think me 
a carping critic in the above citations; my sole 
purpose was, and is, accuracy in the work 
which I am preparing for publication. You 
will readily understand how easy—how ap- 
pallingly easy it is for a man to make an 
error and to discover that error only when 
it is too late. 

I firmly believe that Annunzio’s name is 
Rappagnetto despite the fact that I have seen 
a photographed (alleged) copy of his bap- 
tismal certificate wherein the name was given 
as Annunzio. 

Do you happen to know what Vincent Ful- 
ler stands for? I understand that there are 
(5) five men writing together under this name ; 
unfortunately I am unable to find out who 


they are. 
C.A.S.F., Boston, Mass. 


[We take a long breath and begin. 


Fox, David—Ostrander, Isabel E. Miss Os- 
trander was Mrs. Lamb (divorced). 

Ephesian—Lord Birkenhead. An egregious 
error. Ephesian is Roberts, Carl Eric Bech- 
hofer. Library of Congress does not hyphe- 
nate his name. 

Maurois, André—Herzoy, Emile. 
of course. 

N.N.—Pennell, Elizabeth; and Raimond, C. 
E.—Robins, Elizabeth (Mrs. George Rich- 
mond Parkes). These are not the same per- 
son. N.N., likewise A Greedy Woman was 
the etcher’s wife. See Who’s Who for the 
other woman. 

Rosney, J. H.—Boex, J. H. H. More ac- 
curately, as follows: Rosny, J. H. ainé, pseud. 
of J. H. H. Boex, 1856-; Rosny, J. H., jne., 
pseud. of S. J. F. Boex, 1850- 

Ross, Martin—Martin, V. F. The pseud- 
onym did not include Somerville. 

Hamilton, Pamela—Oxenham, Erica. No 
record of her as Dunkerley, but she is John 
Oxenham’s daughter. 

Bianco, Giuseppe—White, Joseph. Should 
be Blanco. ’ 

Don’t know anything more about Vincent 
os than you do, and less about D’Annun- 
zio. 


Herzog, 


The agony colum 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Where has our Dilly Tante gone? 
want him back. All is forgiven. 
J.R., Detroit, Michigan. 
[Wire money and I'll come home. Sorry, 


but I didn’t mean to make you cry. Affec- 
tionately, D.T.] 


We 














From worse to worser 


Chére Tante: } 
Why don’t you hurry up and get married 
or something and change that name, which 


you yourself agree is orful? 
F.A.B., New York. 


[How about, Lady Chatterly’s Lover Ob- 
serves ?] 


Stanford Press encloses cards 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am enclosing samples of slips which are 
now being inserted in all publications of the 
Stanford University Press. It is our hope 
that this cooperation betwen the Stanford 
University Press and the Stanford University 
Libraries may prove useful to other libraries. 

Nathan van Patten, Dérector, 
Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford University, California. 


[We are glad to see the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press follow the lead of The Wilson 
Company in enclosing cataloging cards, in- 
cluding suggested L.C. and D.C. class-num- 
bers and subject headings, in their publications. 
We know from experience that librarians ap- 
preciate this service and find it valuable.] 


Attention L.P.K. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


L.P.K. in the Editor’s Mail in the April 
issue of the Bulletin asks about a degree 
course in library science in some teachers col- 
lege in Kansas. Having graduated with such 
a degree from Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia, I am sure that it is the one 
she has “a faint remembrance of.” This 
course has recently been accredited for the 
training of school librarians. 

You see I read the Wilson Bulletin from 
cover to cover. Thank you for it. 

H., Vassar College Library, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Some more attention 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I thank you so much for the Wilson Bul- 
letin. We all enjoy reading it and find much 
use for the splendid material it contains. I 
would like very much to have the biographies 
printed in book form. Right now we have 
150 students from the high school who are 
having to write theses on modern poets and 
their biographies are very hard to find. 

Please tell L.P.K. of Nevada, Mo., that 
there is a library course at Emporia, Kansas, 
at the Kansas State Teachers College under 
the direction of the librarian Mr. C. P. Ba- 
ber, with Mrs. Elsie Howard Pine as one 
of the instructors. 


Sorry I haven’t the Bulletins for Mr. Kerr, 
who was at Emporia at this same school 
where Mr. Baber is. 


R.McK., Chanute, Kansas. 
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All in favor say Aye 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We are making a great deal of use of 
the sketches of present day authors printed 
in the Bulletin. Your suggestion that an an- 
nual paper bound collection of the biog- 
raphies be issued most strongly appeals to 
me as you are giving us just the called for 
material so difficult to find readily in any 
other form. It would be fine to include the 
Pronouncing Guides and Pseudonyms and 
Real Names in your collection. Thanking 
you for all the good things you are giving 
us in the Bulletin. FV.E., Nashua, lowa. 

[That’s not such a bad idea. We'll think 
about it.] 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Your valuable publication is much appre- 
ciated. The addition of the Standard Cata- 
log Monthly is such a generous thing to do 
that we want to thank you for it, also for 
the biographical sketches. An annual publi- 
cation of the biographies given during the 
year would be valuable to all libraries I am 
sure. I know that this library would pur- 
chase two copies each year. 

AW.M., Edgewood, Rhode Island. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


The idea of an annual paper-bound col- 
lection of the Bulletin biographies seems to 
me a good one. These collections ought to 
be most useful to libraries, both school and 
public. 

Is a suggestion of material needed at all 
practical? For example, biographies of James 
Boyd, Janet Ayer Fairbank, arles Board- 
man Hawes, about whom there is very little 
available. E.K.V.E., Evanston, Illinois. 


[Thanks for the suggestions. We'll see 
what we can do about getting these biog- 
raphies you mention. Other requests on hand 
are for biographies of Edna Millay, Altsheler, 
Norman Duncan, Allen French, Cornelia 
Meigs, James W. Schultz, Constance Skin- 
ner, and Richard Halliburton. Authors of 
children’s books seem to be awfully shy crea- 
tures. ] 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

The idea of having annual paper-bound col- 
lections of the monthly biographical sketches 
seems to me excellent. It is very difficult to 
obtain material about living authors and we 
have many requests for it. I also wish to 
tell you how much we enjoy and appreciate 
the Bulletin. It is very helpful and interest- 
ing, we look forward to its coming and prize 
it highly. The April number is so good! 

A.W., Mahwah, N.J. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

The proposal regarding biographies being 
collected in an annual to be sold at a mod- 
erate price appeals to me. I should be very 
glad to have such material since the classes 
in English are frequently asking for the 
same. E.F., Mt. Zion, Ga. 
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A MODEL in appearance, conciseness, and 
style is the annual report of the Mont- 
clair (New Jersey) Free Public Library for 
1928. This report, prepared by Miss Margery 
Quigley, librarian, makes a frank and un- 
apologetic appeal for public support of the 
Library, and we do not doubt for a moment 
that it deserves and will get it. Instead of 
long rows of statistics that mean nothing to 
the eye, the growth of circulation from 1904 
to 1928 is represented pictorially by means of 
books of different sizes. 

One page, bearing the caption “Red Tape,” 
provides a text in itself on good service and 
publicity. We reprint: 


“When other libraries were still believing 
in red tape, this library would have none 
of it. Since its beginning the Montclair Li- 
brary has put the personal convenience of 
its borrowers ahead of all the other features 
of the library. For over twenty years the 
use of the telephone has been stressed. Books 
have always been renewed and reserved over 
the telephone. Reports have always been 
made over the telephone as to whether or 
not the book wanted was in. Information is 
sought and answers are given over the wire. 

The volume of special requests is now so 
large that the library asks its friends and 
patrons to learn the very simple technique 
which makes all the difference eam rapid 
and pleasant service and failure: 


Telephone ahead if possible saying what 
information you want and when you will 
come for it. 

Ask for exactly what you want. Don’t say, 
“Have you a geography of the United States?” 
when you really want to know the best route 
to Morristown. 


Give the library adequate time to find the 
answer. Don’t say at 8:50 P.M. (library 
closes at 9.00), “I want all the material you 
have on the morals of the younger genera- 
tion.” 

If you telephone to the library give your 
name and address and telephone number in 
case the library needs to get in touch with 
you again. State your question fully and 
wait for the library assistant to repeat your 
message. 

If you send to the library write out your 
name and address. Give the bearer of your 
message ample time to wait for an answer. 
Remember that the book or information you 
want may not always be immediately avail- 
able. Telephone ahead if possible.” 


In our time we have come in contact with 
many librarians who actually seem to resent 
giving any information at all over the tele- 
phone. hey would do well to ponder on 
Miss Quigley’s idea of service. It is the bet- 
ter way. 


Librarians must spend so much time on 
technical problems that some of them neglect 
the equally important function of cultivating 
the good will of their respective communities. 
We should welcome a batch of manuscripts 
from librarians telling how they “sold them- 
selves” (how we detest that phrase!) to their 
public. 

Perhaps the following paragraphs are 
signs that point the way. 


West Hartford, Vermont. Our constant 
effort to learn how to make the Library more 
useful to the community has led us to adopt 
some practices new or unusua, in Library 
management. The most important of these 
is abolishing all penalties for books overdue. 
Fines caused feeling and loss of patronage, 
especially of those we most wanted as steady 
customers, the children. For parents who 
were busy and. left the return of books to 
the little borrowers would frequently forbid 
them to take any more books, after having 
paid the first fines. 

We would rather lose two books than one 
patron, and in nine years we have not lost 
over forty books. They are loaned for two 
weeks, but with permission to keep them 
longer, if wanted, without the trouble of re- 
newal. Reminders are sent to parents for 
little children’s books two weeks overdue, and 
to all patrons when books are nearly a month 
overdue. The first or second reminder sel- 
dom fails to bring the book back. 

please our patrons is our first thought. 
If they do not receive a friendly welcome, 
each time they come, and also find the books 
such as to attract them, they will not come 
often, perhaps never again. Therefore the 
Librarian is never too busy to greet and 
help each in turn, especially the children, who 


promptly become steady patrons and friends. 
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Books sure never to be taken out are not put 
on the shelves,—none with fine print, nor on 
subjects of no interest to our readers, and 
very few with old bindings. None of the 
cheap series books are shelved. Since pa- 
trons do not have the opportunity to read at 
the Library, no silence rules are required, and 
sociability is encouraged, but not gossip. 


Publicity, thru a weekly half column of 
Library news in the local papers is, however, 
probably the most helpful practice we have 
adopted. It always opens with a genuine news 
item, such as some gift or service to the Li- 
brary, or some special need for which appeal 
is made. As all service is unpaid, such pub- 
lic recognition and thanks for small services 
is appreciated, and is a source of gratifica- 
tion to those whose names are not often in 
the papers. It is remarkable what constant 
returns come from this publicity, both in in- 
terest and in gifts and services, from most 
unlooked for sources. People like to help an 
object they know all about. and of course the 
items are written with one eye on our Town 
appropriation. 

How to make the Library more useful to 
the community is and must be the constant 
thought of any good Librarian. Our aim is 
to have every one who comes to us glad she 
came, eager to read the books she is taking 
home, and determined to find a way to come 
again soon, and often, bringing her neighbors 
with her. 

Dora Keen Handy, in Vermont State 

Bulletin, March 19209. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin. The old rule 
making it necessary for a borrower who has 
lost his card to wait two weeks before re- 
ceiving a new card has been dispensed with. 
Now a new card will be made out imme- 
diately on payment of one cent by the bor- 
rower. 


In the British Medical Journal for Decem- 
ber 8, 1928, Dr. A. H. G. Burton, Medical 
Officer of Health to the Borough of Illford, 
quotes experiments showing that books han- 
died by scarlet fever patients should be avoid- 
ed for at least six weeks, and had better be 
disinfected even after that, and also that the 
germs of scarlatina and diphtheria can be 
conveyed by books. As quoted by the Library 
Association Record, he concurs with the view 
of the Society of Medical Officers that in the 
light of uncertainty definite measures should 
still Be taken to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion by books, and adds that: “the legal posi- 
tion of a library which issued books which 
had been in the possession of scarlet fever 
patients would be an invidious one if no pre- 
cautions had been taken.” 


Archaeological and record societies and 
public libraries can render a real service to 
historical students by collecting information 
as to any historical and local records known 
to them, other than those already described 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 





and by forwarding the information to the 
Secretary of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search of the University of London, Malet 
Street, London, W.C. 1. Any lists of records, 
from those of a large public library to the 
contents of a single parish chest. would be 
welcomed. The Institute is prepared to sup- 
ply copies of a questionnaire on request. 


The stationery of the Public Library of 
Evansville, Indiana, tells us, in a line above 
the letterhead, that “It is hard for an empty 
sack to stand upright’—-READ MORE 
BOOKS! 


Readers of the Bulletin who have been fol- 
lowing the “Not to be Circulated” discussion 
will be interested in the following item in 
the rare books catalogue (number 19) of 
Arthur Rogers, 18 Eldon Square, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England: 


American Juvenile—Beadle Dime Novels, 
48 items (2 imperfect) from this famous 
juvenile series, with London imprints, bound 
in 9 volumes, I12mo, neat uniform half moroc- 
co lettered, “American Tales.” n.d., but circa 
1865-66. Some title-pages bear Routledge’s 
name and some have the Beadle & Co. im- 
print. This collection contains items by Ed- 
ward Ellis, Mrs. Victor, Busteed, Hamilton, 
&c., in addition to the “Life of Kit Car- 
son, with Reminiscences of Fremont and New 
Mexico” which is anonymous. An exception- 
ally good set of these scarce juveniles, which 
mostly deal with Western Adventures of 
Hunters and Indians. £6 6s. 


Taking issue with Miss Stearns’ sugges- 
tion, in “The Great Unreached and Why,” that 
the “reserve list” should be abolished, Dr. 
Bostwick of the St. Louis Public Library 
writes to the Library Journal: 

In an article by Miss Lutie E. Stearns con- 
tributed to the Wilson Bulletin for March, I 
find the following: 

“In a public, tax-supported library there 
should be no privileged class; . . . it should 
be first come, first served.” 

Amen! Applicants for books should be 
served in order, and no applicant should be 
debarred merely because at the time of his 
application, the book that he wants happens 
not to be physically present on the shelves. 
His name should be placed on a waiting list 
and he should have his chance to get the 
book when his turn comes. 

This, of course, means the much abused 
“reserve privilege”—a very bad name. I am 
reminded of the definition of a crab as “a 
red fish that walks backward” which was 
passed as excellent except in three respects, 
namely, that a crab is not red, it is not a 
fish and it does not walk backward. In like 
manner, the “reserve privilege” is not a re- 
serve and it is not a privilege. I should pre- 
fer to say that we place the names of appli- 
cants on a waiting list. 

.. To do otherwise is really to create a priv- 
ileged class composed of those users of the 
library who have nothing else to do but hang 
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around until the book they want happens to 
come in. 
Yours very truly, 
ArtHur E. Bostwick. 


We never suspected what wonderful things 
could be done to a book. It seems that 
there’s a lot more, besides reading it, that 
can be done, if one really sets one mind to it. 
A class in the junior schools of San Antonio, 
Texas, made the following list of reprehen- 
sible tactics: 

Handling book with dirty hands. 

Careless about turning the pages. 

Dropping the book. 

Getting water on them. 

Leaving the book in the rain. 

Throwing a book in the room. 

Kicking it on the floor. 

Letting your baby sister have the book. 

Bending the book back. 

Turning the corners down. 

Letting a dog get the book. 

Putting it away roughly. 

Holding a book by the pages. 

Chewing the back of the book. 

Dropping ink on the books, 

Tearing out the pictures. 

Leaving a book in the sun. 

Leaving them on the floor for some one 
to step on. 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin points out 
that a library column in the school paper, 
reaching as it does both teachers and stu- 
dents, is a means of publicity that is made 
use of effectively by the enterprising school 
librarian. Attractive books lists, interesting 
book reviews by students, items of local hap- 
penings in the library, all serve to keep the 
school library in the foreground. 


If the school paper can be useful to the 
school library, it is also true that the library 
can be useful to the paper. These are some 
of the ways suggested by Mrs. Lela Neal 
Pirtle in the Texas School Library Year 
Book for 1928: 


1. Provide magazines and newspapers 
showing forms of editorials. 

2. Collect school papers as examples for 
pupils interested in writing. 

3. Post interesting news items and pictures 
illustrating current events on bulletin boards 
so that pupils may be inspired to write them 
up for the school paper. 

4. Provide books of cartoons to inspire 
the youthful cartoonist. 

5. Maintain a collection of slides showing 
the development of printing and the school 
newspaper. 


The play, “Mother Library’s Tea Party,” by 
Elizabeth Hamilton, in the January Bulletin, 
has been recommended for Grange programs 
in the Lecturer’s Handbook of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange. May we repeat our re- 
quest for copies of the January number? 
Librarians who have duplicate copies, or cop- 


ies that they no longer require, will oblige 
us greatly by returning them to us. A 2-cent 
stamp will do the trick. 


As a guide for summer reading the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Public Library prepares 
lists of books for “vacation honor reading,” 
which are distributed in the Minneapolis and 
rural schools. A large number of children 
are reached during the summer A book 
truck. It is surprising, says Miss Country- 
man, Librarian, how many read a goodly 
number of the books on the honor lists and 
are ready to report in the fall. A certificate 
is given by the Minneapolis Public Library 
to each child who completes a specified num- 
ber on the list, and can intelligently report 
on the books read. 


Under exceptionally difficult circumstances, 
Public School 120, New York, a special day 
school for preventive work among truant, de- 
linquent, and disorderly boys, is making suc- 
cessful use of a library hour. Two para- 
graphs from the account by Miss Olive M. 
Jones in the Journal-of Educational Sociol- 
ogy for January are especially interesting in 
respect to the discussion in these pages of 
books “not to be circulated.” 


“When the library hour was begun,” writes 
Miss Jones, “and the boys were as a group 
still unwilling to read the books we had se- 
lected as good reading matter for them, our 
discipline difficulties were tremendous. Finally 
I said to the boys something to this effect: 
‘Boys, this is a period for you to read stories 
or poems or books of information as you 
choose. If you don’t like the books pro- 
vided, bring your own books and magazines 
and let me see what you do like.’ ellow 
journals and dime-novel literature appeared— 
at first only a few boys being bold enough. 
but in a few days almost all of them. I said 
nothing, but let them read whatever they 
brought, since the important thing was to 
make them read anything at all. 

“Several boys brought murder stories or 
lurid yarns of Nick Carter type. Comment- 
ing on these books, we mentioned mystery and 
adventure stories of a better sort. We read 
portions aloud, being careful to stop at the 
most interesting passage. We lent these books 
to individual boys, picking leaders and boys 
likely to prove most recalcitrant. Later we 
let them tell to the group the end of the sec- 
tion we had read. When returned, these 
books were placed conspicuously in our own 
book cases. Gradually we added other stories 
in a similar manner, Treasure Island, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Oliver Optics stories, until finally 
the other books disappeared completely, and 
today we have no need of special inducement 
and our boys are not only reading the best 
¢ boy literature but informational reading 
also. 


Some of the regulations of this library, such 
as that a book once selected must be read, 
are pretty severe—even for delinquents. 
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GOING UP! 
THe New Wrtson BuILpDING NEARS 
COMPLETION 
THE LIBRARIANS’ COOPERA- 


TIVE PERIODICALS 
EXCHANGE 


Marr years ago, subscribers to our index- 
ing services who needed occasionally a 
copy of some indexed magazine would write 
to us for the needed copy. We did not at 
that time have the magazines and realized 
that we failed in an opportunity for service 
to our subscribers. These requests became 
more frequent so we decided to stock back 
numbers of the periodicals most frequently 
asked for which were included in our index- 





ing services. A section of one floor of our 
building was set aside for this Magazine De- 
partment. Subscribers expressed their appre- 
ciation of the service and the growing de- 
mand soon made it necessary to give an entire 
floor to this department. The gradual in- 
crease in the list of titles asked for made nec- 
essary an increase of stock and a few years 
ago we bought a three-story building adjoin- 
ing the main building to house the stock of 
magazines. 


1,000,000 magazines 


Here we now have more than 1,000,000 
copies of odd numbers besides volumes and 
sets of more than 3,000 periodicals. They are 
largely technical, scientific (both pure and 
applied) and scholarly literary magazines. We 
give no space to magazines which are not of 
value to a library. 

Those who have “endeavored thru every 
channel to discover wanted issues” will appre- 
ciate our problem of keeping on our shelves 
at all times a copy of all the issues of these 
3,000 different periodicals. Quarterlies and 
monthlies; semi-monthlies and weeklies and 
weeklies with daily editions! We receive 
shipments of magazines almost daily and so 
have acquired thru the years much informa- 
tion about those which we stock. Publishers 
seem to be sadly unmindful of the problems 
which their lack of uniformity makes for the 
librarian. As time passes publishers frequently 
forget and apparently do not have records to 
remind them of their sins of omission and 
commission. Omitting or repeating volume 
numbering or beginning all over again with 
Volume I Number I without the qualification 
of the term New Series when a different pub- 
lisher takes over a magazine is a mere trifle 
in their offices. More than’ once publishers 
have sent us orders for numbers which they 
could not fill because “the stock is exhausted,” 
while our records show that they never 
existed. All this information is of value and 
forms a permanent record but keeping the 
magazines themselves so that we can fill every 
need is another matter. 


During these years we have discovered many 
sources for buying but if we should buy and 
put on our shelves all of the magazines of- 
fered to us we should find that the stock of 
some would soon reach from coast to coast. 
During the past year we have made a very 
careful study of the problem and have now 
a system which enables us to keep a per- 
petual inventory of each magazine. This rec- 
ord is a help when orders come to us but its 
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main purpose is as a guide for making WANT 
LISTS. 


Monthly want lists 


Heretofore it was necessary for us to ask 
librarians to make lists of the magazines 
which they wanted to sell. It was laborious 
and expensive for the librarian to type long 
lists of duplicates and unwanted magazines 
and then for us to check them and type a list 
of what we could buy. This list had to be 
rechecked by the librarian and by us before 
the transaction was finished. Now we are 
publishing monthly WANT LISTS on which 
we list the issues which we need together with 
the prices which we pay for them. The li- 
brarian needs only to check the list and ship 
all duplicates of value to us. 

Another situation presents itself in some 
libraries which is best explained by quoting 
from recent correspondence. A _ librarian 
wrote 


“We have a great many duplicate peri- 
odicals which we wish to dispose of. They 
are mostly odd numbers and I should say 
would amount to about a ton in all. Would 
it be necessary for us to list them all or 
could we send on the whole lot for you to 
sort and price?” 


We suggested that they be shipped to us and 
that we allow per copy prices for all which 
we could add to stock and waste paper prices 
for the rest. (We can usually allow about 
75c per hundredweight.) His appreciative re- 
ply gives the outcome of the transaction. 


“Thank you for your cooperation in this 
matter. I trust that you will find enough 
of value in this lot of periodicals to repay 
you for the extra trouble you will be put 
to in sorting them for us.” 


His duplicates had been accumulating for 
years taking up much needed storeroom but 
now many of them will be passed on to con- 
tinued usefulnes in other libraries and the 
rest will go to the paper mills to begin life 
over again. 


Direct shipment 


We have recently adopted another method 
of cooperating with librarians who have sets 
of periodicals which they want to sell. The 
librarian writes us a description—inclusive 
volumes and years, and if bound a. descrip- 
tion of the binding and the condition of it and 
the price. We advertise the set on our month- 
ly announcement sheets and have the libra- 
rian ship direct to the purchaser. When pay- 
ment is received, we send a check to the li- 
brarian deducting a commission to cover ad- 
vertising and other expenses. Librarians will 
appreciative the saving in transportation. 


We have been cooperating for years with 
librarians, studying their problems in index- 
ing and cataloging and publishing the tools 
which they use in their daily work. Now we 
plan to continue our study of the librarians’ 
problem of getting back numbers, volumes 


and sets of periodicals which they need and 
of disposing of those which they have but 
do not use. 


MISCELLANY 


HE next number in the Handbook Series 

will be on Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance, compiled by E. L. Bowers, Professor of 
Insurance in the Department of Economics 
of Ohio State University. Professor Bowers 
has traveled all over the United States for 
the purpose of learning, at first hand, about 
actual experience under compulsory insurance 
laws. His recently completed work on Em- 
ployees Accident Insurance is likely to be the 
authoritative work in that field. Following 
the passage of the Massachusetts law about two 
years ago the question of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance has received wide discus- 
sion. Practically every legislature mecting 
during the coming year will have before it 
some such bill. ambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs and other organizations, 
not to mention insurance companies, have 
made hasty surveys of the subject, while the 
public generally has shown a considerable in- 
terest. The question lends itself admirably 
to debate. While there is an extensive litera- 
ture on the subject it has never been collected 
and correlated so as to be usable. Profes- 
sor Bowers’ Handbook is expected to be ready 
next month. 


A good proportion of the magazines in- 
dexed in The Wilson Company indexes are 
informing their readers of this service (and 
honor) by means of a note on the table of 
contents page. Here are a few samples: 


All issues of The Survey are indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, to be found in most public and col- 
lege libraries. 

Indexes to The Magazine of Business 
are published semiannually with the June 
and December numbers. The contents are 
also indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature and The Industrial 
Arts Index. 


By popular demand The Golden Book 
has been voted for inclusion in the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, for 
ready reference. 


If librarians find that any of the notices 
have brought readers to the library in order 
to look up material, we shall appreciate very 
much if they would let us know, in order that 
we may induce other magazines to follow suit. 


It has been suggested to us, that there is 
a need of sets of charts in teaching the use 
of the library to classes of school pupils. We 
would like to have the opinion of those li- 
brarians who have had experience in teaching 
the use of the library, as to whether such 
charts have greater value than the individual 
text books, in carrying on the work. 
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STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
High School Catalog Supplement 


HE second supplement to the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries to be 

known as Supplement, 1926-28, is ready for 
distribution. Like the catalog itself, the sup- 
plement is broad in scope and includes books 
for general reading as well as those closely 
related to school work. This makes it a use- 
ful aid for public libraries in choosing books 
for the average adult reader unfamiliar with 
a special subject. The second part, with its 
numerous subject entries for parts of books, 
should prove very useful in reference work 
in a public library, as well as in a school 
library. 

Like the main Catalog, the Supplement is 
arranged in two parts: (1) a classified list, 
and (2) a full dictionary catalog of all books 
included. In the classified list, which is in- 
tended to serve as a guide in selecting books 
to buy, prices are given and full descriptive 
notes. Part 2 contains entries under authors, 
titles and subjects in one alphabet. In addi- 
tion parts of 158 books have been analyzed 
under subject, author or title. This exten- 
sive analysis of books will make accessible 
much material that might otherwise be missed 
because as a rule, the school library does not 
have time to index parts of books. 

Pamphlets are listed at the ends of the 
classes, after the books. The Catalog itself 
included many inexpensive and useful pam- 
phlets and in the Supplement numerous pam- 
phlets and sources for procuring them have 
been added. These pamphlets will supplement 
the books in the school library in many ways, 
and, as their cost is little, they can be dis- 
carded when they outlive their usefulness. 

The Supplement is cumulative and, in ad- 
dition to the new titles added this time, it 
includes the 485 books and the pamphlets 
which made up the first supplement, issued 
in 1928. In this second supplement 197 new 
titles and a number of pamphlets have been 
added. Most of the books now included for 
the first time were published in 1928. A list 
of all of the titles added in this supplement 
is given at the end for the convenience of 
libraries wishing to check additions made this 
year. The first supplement covered two years, 
1926-27, but beginning with the present issue 
the cumulative supplements will be issued an- 
nually. 


Essay Index 


The first of April a second questionnaire on 
our Essay Index was sent out to 52 repre- 
sentative libraries. The decisions which were 
incorporated in the questionnaire were based 
on the replies to our first questionnaire about 
the Essay Index sent out early in 1928 and 
the replies to the A. L. A. questionnaire of 
1927 regarding its proposed new supplement 
to the A. L. A. Index to General Literature. 
(The A. L. A. has given up its plan in our 


favor). The replies to this have been very 
encouraging; the libraries are enthusiastic 
about the plans and willing to cooperate in 
every way possible. The questionnaire 
brought out the following points: 


1. The Index will not be limited to essays 
alone but will include works of a com- 
posite nature which have reference value. 
Aside from essays in all fields the greatest 
stress will be on biographical and critical 
material. 

2. It will include, in the main,‘essays and 
composite books published from 1911-date. 
The A.L. A. Index Supplement goes thru 
1910. In addition it will probably be de- 
sirable to include some essay collections 
of earlier date. 

3. The Index will be arranged in a single 
alphabet giving: (1) full subject, author, 
and (where necessary) title analysis for 
essays; (2) subject analysis only for books 
of a miscellaneous character, this latter 
feature in continuation of the practice of 
the A, L. A. Index. The author side for 
this general literature of a miscellaneous 
character will be cared for by an ap- 
pended list of books indexed. 


Libraries have been practically unanimous in 
their approval and some helpful suggestions 
were received. Several have suggested that 
it might be well to include some of the ma- 
terial in the A. L. A. Index Supplement, 1900- 
1910. Further suggestions will be welcomed 
by the editor of the Standard Catalog Series. 

The method of issue has not yet been de- 
termined. Libraries were asked whether they 
would prefer to have the Index issued in 
installments as the indexing proceeds or in 
one complete volume. The many replies so 
far received show a difference of opinion on 
this point. 

All libraries approached by The H. W. Wil- 
son Company have generously agreed to check 
a tentative list of books to be indexed and 
the titles to be included will be. selected in 
this way. This first tentative list should be 
ready to send out some time in May. 


Children’s Catalog 


The new edition of the Children’s Catalog 
has now been definitely started. Collaborators 
are busily checking over the old Children’s 
Catalog and the Supplement for omissions. 
As there are 4100 titles in the old edition 
alone, this checking assumes rather large pro- 
portions, and we appreciate the splendid co- 
operation of our collaborators in so willingly 
undertaking to do it. The other steps of the 
work will be begun as rapidly as is feasible 
and it is hoped that a very fine Children’s 
Catalog will be ready for distribution next 
spring. In the meantime work is also being 
started on the Supplement for 1929. This 
Supplement will contain approximately 150 
titles and will be ready for distribution in 
September. 
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000 General Works 


FIELD, WALTER TAYLOR. Guide to literature 
for children. 287p $1.72 Ginn 


028.5 Children’s literature. Children’s litera- 
ture—Bibliography. School libraries 28-20546 


Mr Field's earlier book “ — gy to chil- 
dren’s reading’’ is now superseded by the pres- 
ent helpful volume which lists and briefly 
describes 350 books for the home or school 
library for children from to eighteen 
years. Appended are longer lists for school 
and public libraries. In the body of the book 
Mr Field discusses children’s books and their 
illustrations, the teaching of literature, the 
ry library, Mother goose, and kindred sub- 
ects. 


Booklist 25:36 N °28 
‘On the whole the book is excellent, and even 
noteworthy in that he goes beyond a mere bib- 
liography.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p9 O 6 ‘28 200w 
“The book gives in general the sort of advice, 
moderate yet in line with good modern practice, 
greatly needed in smaller or more remote com- 
munities, and the type of book-list helpful to 
mothers who must buy their children’s books 
by mail.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:351 N 10 °28 480w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:299 N °28 


100 Philosophy 


DIMNET, ERNEST. Art of thinking. 216p 
$2.50 Simon & Schuster 


153 Thought and thinking 28-25828 


“The reader finds in this book suggestions of 
ways by which to estimate the quality of his 
own thinking. The suggestions probe deep, 
and unless one is willing to face himself he 
would do better to confine hi to the easier 
task of checking the list of qualities in some 
efficiency chart. The reader finds also an ac- 
count of the causes that have produced a de- 
cline in native turn for genuine thought. And 
after the diagnosis of disease, there are reme- 
dies provided, ‘Helps to Thinking’. . . There are 
at least a dozen of suggestions offered, any one 
of which, if taken, wi to improvements 
of mental habitudes.’’—Sat R of Lit 


“Mr. Dimnet is particularly well qualified to 
act as an exporter of intelligence. Besides 
possessing an incisive mind, he has the dis- 
tinction, perhaps unique since John Gower 
of having written books in Latin, French an 
English, while his long acquaintance with the 
United States enables him to address American 
readers in their own idiom. . . The substance 
of the book is not new or startling, but the 
author’s range of illustration is exceptionally 
wide and his presentation is witty and persua- 
sive.”’ G: F. Whicher 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p2 Ja 13 
"29 650w 

“It is rare that he who teaches should also 
charm. But this last is precisely what the 
Abbé Dimnet contrives to do through the two 
hundred pages of this rare little book, in so 
many ways a marvel of efficiency, helpfulness 
and general aqpmoathy. . . The Abbé is amiable, 
he is witty, he is immensely good company— 





but he can be pitiless in matters of intellectual 
integrity.”’ K. 
+ Cath World 128:501 Ja '29 420w 
N Y World plim Ja 20 ’29 


“About this genial and witty book I would 
say to the reader “Taste it, try it for yourself. 
Keep it close at hand, read a e or two, a 
paragraph, opening at random. Browse about in 
it; read it consecutively. Keep it on a bedside 
table and read it to compose your mind at night 
and to arouse it in the morning.’ For the k 
is compact with the wisdom gathered in years 
of observation of himself and others.’’ J: Dewey 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:423 D 1 ‘28 480w 


SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER. Magic 

island. 336p il $3.50 Harcourt 

133.4 Voodooism. Magic. Haiti 

First-hand revelations of voodooism, necro- 
mancy and black magic fill the first part of the 
book. Mr Seabrook went to live in the moun- 
tain jungles of Haiti with the family of Maman 
Célie, a voodoo priestess. He was initiated into 
the cult by her. These and other wild, barbaric 
rites he describes, and in the latter part of the 
books repeats stories of sorcery and witchcraft 
athered in various circles of Haitian societ 
rom the most primitive to the most cultured. 


‘“‘Here in its own field is the book of the 
year. . . The book is above everything the 
book of Voodoo. And it is written not by a 
student of the accounts of others, nor even 
by an external observer of the rites themselves. 
It is the tale of a white man’s actual participa- 
tion in the ceremonial practices and the emo- 
tional experiences of primitive black Africans.”’ 
W: P. Montague 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Ja 6 
"29 1100w 

“*The Magic Island’ seems to us the best 
and most as oe of exploration that we 
ever have read. r. Seabrook has investigated 
Voodooism, not with the rigid superiority of 
the average white man delving into native lore 
but humbly, respectfully, as an initiate him- 
self. . . He has done a sensational, vivid and, 
we believe, an immensely important book."’ F: 
F. Van de Water 

+ N Y Evening Post p8m Ja 12 '29 480w 

“In ‘The Magic Island’ a courageous, 
imaginative and skilful man has investigated 
the soul of Haiti, napeete upon it, brilliantly. 
The same success which attended the Seabrook 
book on Arabia should fall to ‘The Magic 
Island.’ It is a prize among travel books.’’ 

+ Outlook 151:70 Ja 9 '29 400w 


WALSH, WILLIAM SEBASTIAN. Inferiority 
feeling. 381p $2.50 Dutton 
131 Psychoanalysis. Psychology, Pathologi- 
cal 28-27782 
“Dr. Walsh uses ‘inferiority feeling’ as syn- 
onomous with ‘inferiority complex’ and gives a 
clear and graphic explanation of its meaning. 
Several chapters are devoted to discussions of 
the causes of such a complex and the conditions 
which contribute to its growth, both those of 
wide and general occurrence such as sex, race, 
social status, and those of individual character. 
There is much attention to the various causes 
especially operative in childhood to produce a 
deeply rooted and persistent Fodtng of inferior- 
ity. . . The many ways in which the inferiority 
complex affects behavior and the _ struggles 
which it causes are considered in several chap- 
ters, and then the author turns to presentation 
and discussion of the methods by which the 
individual can endeavor to overcome his inferi- 
ority feeling and give his character a better 
balance.’’—N Y Times 


“Dr. Walsh gives a clear exposition of the in- 
feriority feeling, its sources and the methods 
for dispelling it, in a manner appealing to the 
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WALSH, WILLIAM SEBASTIAN—Continued 
layman who is staggered by the technicalities 
of psychological treatises.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p4 D 29 ‘28 270w 
“The book can be read with profit by any 
one of ordinary intelligence. Dr. Walsh has a 
marked facility for the clear and simple state- 
ment of scientific truths without significant 
loss of accuracy. In this book he has used 
technical terms with the greatest rarity, and 
when employed they are always explained in 
simple language.”’ 
N Y Times p17 D 30 '28 430w 
“Dr. Walsh has done a good piece of work 
in —ay this topic comprehensible for the 
layman. is survey is broad, his position safe 
and sane, his advice sound.’’ Joseph Jastrow 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:556 D 29 ‘28 470w 


300 Sociology 


YARD, ROBERT STERLING. Our federal 
lands; a romance of American development. 
360p il $5 Scribner 

336.1 United States—Public lands. Forest 
reserves. National parks and reserves. Nat- 
ural resources. Indians of North America— 
Reservations 28-29623 


Federal lands is the term Mr Yard applies to 
all lands owned and held by the the government, 
and includes public domain, National parks and 
forests, wild life sanctuaries, Indian reserva- 
tions, oil and mineral reservations and water 
power. His book gives an account of each of 
these, with excellent photographic illustrations 





‘Mr. Yard is amply qualified to write authori- 
tatively on this broad subject. In his sition 
as Executive Secretary of the Nation Parks 
Association his opportunities have been unsur- 
passed to observe the terrains of which he 
writes, to study the activities of Congress and 
the lobbies by which Congress has been in- 
fluenced, and to gain access to the records 
which betray the sordid details of national im- 
providence. He is a zealous, but far from indis- 
criminate proponent of conservation and rec- 
lamation.”"’ R. 8. : 

+ Boston Transcript p7 D 8 '28 730w 

“After reading Mr. Yard's book nobody will 
have any excuse for not knowing a very great 
deal about the lands that belong to the United 
States Government. And after merely glancing 
at Mr. Yard’s book almost everybody, we think, 
will want to read it. It really is absorbing. It 
is, also, beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs that illumine the text. It is a thoroughly 
satisfactory book.’’ 

+ N Y Times p42 N 25 '28 450w 


500 Natural Science 


AKELEY, MRS DELIA J. (DENNING). “J. T., 
jr."" 252p il $2.25 Macmillan 
591.5 Monkeys 28-16034 
The story of an African monkey that was a 
constant companion of Mrs Akeley on hunting 
and exploring expeditions for several years and 
was treated by her as a loved child. 





Booklist 25:56 N ‘28 
Cleveland Open Shelf p139 D ‘28 


“The biography of this African monkey is a 
lot more interesting than the biographies of 
some humans we have read. She was a con- 
stant companion of Mrs. Akeley on hunting and 
exploring expeditions for a number of years, 
and the stories of her exploits are very enter- 
taining. Incidentally, they also give a fairly 
complete and interesting account of the life of 
an explorer in elephant country.’’ W. R. Brooks 

+ Outlook 149:598 Ag 8 °28 100w 


“Not only is this an unusual and vivid story 
of animal life in the African jungle. It is also 


a revelation of the daily experiences of explorers 
and elephant hunters in the Dark Continent.” 
+ R of Rs 78:18 Ag '28 50w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:307 N ‘28 


600 Useful Arts 


KEYHOE, DONALD EDWARD. Flying with 


Lindbergh. 299p il $2.50 Putnam 
629.13 Lindbergh, Charles Augustus. Aero- 
nautics—Voyages 28-22408 
The book, with several new pictures of Lind- 
bergh on tour and on holiday, describes the 
lighter incidents in the state-to-state aerial 
tour of the country. The tour was made in 1928 
under the auspices of the Daniel Guggenheim 

fund for the promotion of aviation. 


Reviewed by E. J. David 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl6é D 9 
"28 400w 


“Until now Lindbergh has been, despite the 
efforts of innumberable reporters, more of a 
symbol than a human being. His aide, Keyhoe, 
gives us a quiet account of the recent tour of 
the United States, under the auspices of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, with many glimpses 
of Lindbergh which seem to bring him closer.’’ 
S. L. Goldsmith 

+ Nation 127:553 N 21 ’28 60w 

“If it were possible to love and admire Lind- 
bergh more deeply and heartily than he is 
already loved and admired, Mr. Keyhoe’s chron- 
icle would bring that to pass. Nor can one leave 
‘Flying With Lindbergh’ without a word of 
earnest appreciation of its simple excellence, 
in style and in structure, and of very real 
praise for its author. Donald Keyhoe has re- 
serve, modesty, dignity. One could not wish 
Lindbergh to have a better biographer.’’ 

+ N Y Times p9 O 14 ’28 550w 
St Louis 26:389 D °28 

“Aside from establishing a new angle of Col. 
Lindbergh’s character, Mr. Keyhoe’s book is 
also a highly entertaining and readable account 
of the trip itself, with many interesting inci- 
dents of crowd psychology, developing in the 
immense throngs that turned out to see Lind- 
bergh everywhere he went.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p8 Ja 1 °29 560w 


LEMMON, ROBERT STELL. About your dog. 
245p il $2 Stokes 
636.7 Dogs—Training 28-21710 
Advice to the amateur owner and breeder of 
dogs concerning proper methods for the care 
and training of dogs of every type. The book 
is illustrated from photographs of dogs and 
puppies under training. 


Booklist 25:108 D °28 


“Here is a practical, level-headed book about 
dogs for dog amateurs that is evidently the 
outcome of long and deeply interested associa- 
tion with canine friends of many sorts. The 
author’s previous books on various phases of 
caring for and training dogs have shown him 
to be an authority on this subject and this new 
book, by its wide knowledge, its intelligent 
treatment and its eminently practical character, 
will add to his reputation.”’ 

N Y Times p10 S 30 ’28 300w 


St Louis 26:381 D '28 
Wis Lib Bul 24:301 N °28 


VAN LOON, HENDRICK WILLEM. Man, the 
miracle maker (Eng title Multiplex man; or, 
The story of survival through invention). 252p 
il $3.50 Liveright [10s 6d J. Cape] 

Civilization—History 

28-29439 


This amplification of the story of mankind 
follows the direction of human inventiveness 
and shows how from earliest times man has 
sought and found means of mechanically 
augmenting the limited powers of his body. 
The story and the suggestive line drawings— 








609 Inventions. 
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VAN LOON, HENDRICK WILLEM—Continued 
some of which are in color—have philosophic 
implications. 





“It is no mere catalogue, but a well knit 
narrative, full of humor and seriousness. It is 
a successful combination of information, 
illustration and sound social philosophizing.”’ 
H. M. Parshley 

+ ax (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 Ja 27 


Boston Transcript p3 D 12 '28 1000w 


“The reader of this book—man or boy—will 
have had the experience of walking up to the 
stern mass of historical fact and deliberately 
not regarding it with palsied reverence but 
rather with e fascination of naive innocence. 
He will have learned that there is fun to be had 
in history and that the facts accumulated by 
the human race aren't necessarily obliged to 
fit into the pattern provided — thems by vari- 
ous old gentlemen.’’ Harris R 

on Y Evening Post p8m Ja 5 '29 450w 


“It is a clever method of pen. and 
one that will hold the attention of grown-ups 
as well as children. Moreover, the author's 
illustrations, of which there are nearly two 
hundred, are so simple and direct that they 
point up the text and considerably heighten the 
interest. They don’t simpl illustrate; they 
supplement the exposition.”’ R. Brooks 
Outlook 150:1418 D 26 '28 120w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p967 D 6 ‘28 
100w 


800 Literature 


BARRIE, SIR — MATTHEW, bart. Peter 


Pan; or, Th who would not grow up. 
uniform ‘ed 162p $1.25 Scribner 
822 28-26932 


This is, curiously enough, the first appearance 
in book form of the = which is ara | 
the most widely known and best loved of 
Barrie's plays. bi dedication to the Five with 
whom he ares the claim of authorship, and 
the stage directions thruout the play are a 
characteristic delight. 





Reviewed by B. R. Redman 
-Peees (N Y Herald Tribune) pl0 D 16 


Springf’d Republican p10 N 28 '28 150w 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best plays of 1927-28; 
and, The year book of the drama in America. 
588p il $3 Dodd 
808.2 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 
books (20-21432) 
After a omit ben ag of the theatrical season in 
New York, C ~~ = San Francisco and Southern 
California the following ten A gt are excerpted: 
Strange snpoeenee: The ro ; Burlesque; 
Coquette; Behold the bridegroom; Po Paris 
bound; Escape; The racket; The ploug and the 
stars. There’ follows the discussion of the 
plays and their authors, a list and statistics of 
plays produced in New York, 1927-28, a chapter 
on the Little theater tournament, and indexes. 


Booklist 25:111 D '28 
“There is seldom much cause to quarrel with 
Burns Mantle’s selection of the season's ten 
best plays. His annual volumes are, of 
course, now quite indispensable to ) ey library 


which proven s to keep = record of the Ameri- 
can stage.’’ P. Eato 
+ oath (N Y Herald Tribune) p40 D 2 
"28 130w 


“The great value of Mr. Mantle’s book is not 
in its signed summaries of past events, or even 
its condensation of the ten ‘best plays.’ It lies, 
instead, in the rich data the volume affords. 
It is his inclusion of the full casts for each 
production of the year, the number of the per- 
formances each play has achieved, the date on 
which it opened and the theater at which it 
played. {ete.] . that makes it indispensable 

for the worker in the theater, and the out- 


of-town playgoer who wants to keep up with 
what he may not have had the chance to see.’ 
Sat R of Lit 5:523 D 15 '28 300w 


900 History 


FOSDICK, RAYMOND BLAINE. The old 
savage in the new civilization. 239p $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 


901 Civilization. Social sciences 28-27789 


In these addresses delivered to _ college 
audiences Mr Fosdick builds up a picture of 
modern man beside the tremendous machine of 
modern civilization which he has created, and 
asks the question Is man to be master or 
yietinn of the forces which he himself has let 
oose? 





Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p18 D 16 
*28 160w 


“This book of Fosdick’s is to say the panst 
immensely interesting and thought provokin 
It deserves and I think will have a wide rea 
ing.’’ J: P. Gavit 

+ Survey 61:448 Ja 1 '29 680w 


“This is a good book to place in the hands of 
conservative and complacent citizens in the 
ps prosperous circles of American society.’ 


World Tomorrow 12:43 Ja '29 120w 


THOMAS, LOWELL JACKSON. pe of the 
— = il $2.50 Doubleday, Dora: 

940.451 Emropean war, 1914-1918 Naval op- 

erations 28-25937 


From the survivors of the German U-boat 
crews, whom he travelled over Germany to find, 
Mr Thomas gleaned t first hand stories of 
under sea warfare, its thrills and horrors. With 
photographs of the U-boats, their crews and 
their victims. 

For us the most important chapter in the 
book is “the one dealing with the sinking of 
the Lusitania, and this presents a new picture 
of a much discussed situation. If this version 
is true, we must abandon the idea that the 
whole was a carefully hatched plan with the 
undersea ships sent out exp ly to sink the 
Lusitania and all its passenger 

+ Boston Transcript p3 D 1 '28 130w 


“‘Mr. Thomas has collected in this volume 
many stories of the U-boat warfare of the Ger- 
mans gleaned from the lips of surviving officers. 
It contains, therefore, first-class historical ma- 
terial, especially as he has checked the German 
narratives wherever possible pehion information 
from Allied sources, chiefly Serer 2 
Thomas has rendered a wy * ~ service by 
collecting these narratives—especially that of 
the cruise of one of the six boats assigned to 
attack the American coast—while the witnesses 
were still available.’’ 

+ Nation 127:sup637 D 5 ’28 200w 


“A thoroughly unevenpetotie subject, so pre- 
sented as to be thoroughly ae = a dra- 
matic aery of individual daring—this is the 
newest effort of the man who wrote ‘With 
Lawrence in Arabia’ and ‘Count Luckner, the 
Sea Devil.’ In ‘Raiders of the Deep’ Lowell 
Thomas has told the German story of the Ger- 
man submarines in the war.’ 

+ N Y Times p20 D 2 ’28 550w 


910 Geography and Travel 


GIBBONS, HERBERT ADAMS. New map of 
South America. 400p il $3 Century 


918 South America 


The book does for South America what the 
earlier volumes in the New maps series did 
for Europe, Asia and Africa: it provides against 
a sketch of the naturai resources and history 
of the continent as a whole a discussion of 
contemporary affairs and the development of 
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GIBBONS, HERBERT ADAMS—Continued 
each one of the South American countries. With 
maps and an index. 





‘This volume is the work of a journalist, 
not an historian. It is both historical and de- 
scriptive, and the author expresses decided 
views on certain phases of the Latin-American 
policy of the United States. Its historical sec- 
tions are of little value to the scholar or gen- 
eral public. The descriptive data, though not 
free from inaccuracies, are valuable. The dis- 
cussions of current political and economic con- 
ditions in the ten nations of South America 
are well worth reading.’’ J. F. Rippy 

+ “or ieee (N Y Herald Tribune) p19 D 16 

. iw 


Living Age 335:156 O '28 80w 


*‘Mr. Gibbons’s book is a very competent and 
readable summarization of the contemporary 
history and status of the South American coun- 
tries, one which will correct many existing 
misapprehensions and give the business man as 
well as the general reader a clear collective 
picture of South America, economic, political 
and social, at the present moment. Seven ex- 
ooment ie a lend further justification to the 

e. . Ho. M. 

+ N Y Evening Post p8m D 22 '28 100w 


“Writing clearly, vividly, making his picture 
forceful and dramatic without sensationalism 
or straining after effect, Dr. Gibbons fixes the 
South American nations upon our minds, not 
all together, but one by one. . . Important as 
the book is in explanation and commentary, 
it is still more important in its readable presen- 
tation of a wealth of basic fact.’’ 

N Y Times p13 N 25 '28 800w 


Outlook 150:1372 D 19 '28 60w 


“In general, he takes a safe middle-line, soft- 
pedalling the bitterly controversial, and stick- 
ing, on the whole, to objective facts. The book 
is a convenient ready-reference for travellers, 
or for those wishing to brush up on present-day 
conditions in the various countries.”’ 

Sat R of Lit 5:578 Ja 5 '29 200w 


GORDON, JAN, and GORDON, CORA JOSE- 
PHINE (MRS JAN GORDON). On wandering 
wheels; through roadside camps from Maine 
to ee in an old sedan car. 336p il $3.50 


917.3 United States—Description and travel. 
Atlantic states—Description and travel 
28-29806 
From Maine to Georgia the Gordons wandered 
in a rackety sedan in search of romantic Amer- 
ica. In this happy collaboration of word and 
pore they write of incidents and encounters 
y the way,—in motor camps, along broad high- 
way and narrow detour, in city home and farm 
house, at county fair and negro camp meeting— 
unanimously deciding from all these experiences 
that America is still one of the most romantic 
of countries. 





“Readers familiar with the European vaga- 
bondings of the Gordons will hasten to share 
these. And if they fear the impressions gathered 
cannot be as ‘romantic’ as those of France 
and Albania and Spain, because ‘America is 
no longer romantic,’ the Gordons reassure 
them.”’ F. B. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 D 22 '28 700w 


‘‘Shrewd, sensible, slyly humorous, cheerfully 
tolerant, they see and report on everything from 
artists’ colonies to cotton fields, and discover 
much that is still picturesque in the American 
rural scene. The illustrations, in black and 
white and color, are charming.”’ 

+ Outlook 150:1373 D 19 ’28 120w 


GRENFELL, SIR WILFRED THOMASON. 
Labrador looks at the Orient. 298p il $65 
Houghton [15s Jarrolds] 


915 East (Far East)—Description and trav- 

el. Egypt—Description and travel. Pales- 
tine—Description and travel 28-25069 
The famous missionary doctor of Labrador 
takes a sabbatical leave from his labors and 
journeys with his wife thru the Near and Far 


East. This is his notebook with photographs of 
his travels. 


Reviewed by I. W. Lawrence 
Boston Transcript p2 D 8 '28 1550w 


“His book is a straightforward narrative, to 
which he adds a good deal of condensed his- 
tory, revealing much more knowledge of the 
Bast than most travellers, even very well-edu- 
cated travellers possess. Sir Wilfred is simply 
himself all the way—keenly interested in the 
Bible lands, enthusiastic over what British and 
Americans are doing, not unduly discouraged 
by anything he saw either in India or in the 
Far East. His many photographs are good and 
well chosen.”’ 

+ New Statesman 32:336 D 15 '28 180w 


“This log of a vacation trip around the world 
by the famous mission doctor is vibrant 
with his charming personality and replete with 
acute and humorous observations, anecdotes, 
and information of the type found in guide 
books, but so transformed as to be attractive 
instead of repellent. The book can be 
recommended to those who wish to learn about 
the Orient, not only painlessly, but with dis- 
tinct pleasure. The serious student, however, 
will be irritated by the author’s cheerful ir- 
responsibility about facts which can be secured 
from any standard book of reference and by 
his tendency to accept without investigation 
many statements made by persons who were 
serving their own ends.”’ 

+ — Sat R of Lit 5:498 D 8 '28 300w 


“The opinions of the writer are, as might be 
expected from the stalwart and earnest 
character of his work on the Labrador coast, 
at once robust and enthusiastic. . . Merely as 
a book of travel Labrador Looks at the Orient 
is eminently worth reading and still more so 
as the record of the first-hand impressions of 
Sir Wilfred.’’ 

+ Spec 141:702 N 10 ’28 250w 


B or 920 Biography 


REPPLIER, AGNES. 





Pére Marquette, priest, 


pioneer and adventurer. 298p $3 Doubleday, 
Doran 
B or 92 Marquette, Jacques 29-3290 


A biography of the French Jesuit missionary 
to the American Indians, who with Joliet first 
explored the headwaters of the Mississippi, and 
died from hardships before he was forty. 


“Everything that discriminating mankind 
most cherishes in its best reading is to be found 
in this extraordinary book—a great story, 
greatly told; great human characters, moving 
and suffering; great deeds for great ends; great 
perils bravely withstood; great difficulties van- 
quished.”’ C: E: Russell 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Ja 13 
"29 1000w 


‘The lucidity of Miss Repplier’s style is again 
illustrated and her familiar ardor finds its best 
object in so serious a theme.’’ Harriet Sampson 

+ N Y Evening Post p9m Ja 12 '29 550w 


‘It was a fortunate chance which led Agee 
Repplier into the study and retelling of Pére 
Marquette’s story. She brings to it an easy 
narrative style and much sympathetic re- 
flection. She has caught the rhythm of the 
life she celebrates.’’ 

+ Outlook 151:109 Ja 16 '29 380w 


STRACHEY, GILES LYTTON. Elizabeth and 
Essex; a tragic history. 296p il $3.75 Harcourt 
[15s Chatto & W.] 


B or 92 Elizabeth, queen of England. Essex, 
Robert Devereux, 2d earl of 28-26937 


In “Elizabeth and Essex’’ there is less of 
irony than in Strachey’s other biographical 
studies. The great queen, most accomplished 
woman of her age, who at fifty-three admitted 
to intimacy the handsome Essex, then a youth 
of twenty, and her ambitious lover both appear 
in this tragic history as figures of romance. 
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STRACHEY, GILES LYTTON—Continued 
‘It retains (perhaps even intensifies) all his 
brilliance while abandoning some few of his 
mannerisms. Easier than any of the 
‘easy’ books turned out by lazy authors for a 
lazy public, it achieves that ease not by vul- 
garity, but by means of a concision and perspi- 
eacity entirely classical in their simplicity and 
it discards use it does not need every 
cheap device by which popularity is bid for. . . 
‘Elizabeth and Essex’ makes it clear that Stra- 
chey belongs, not merely in the list of contem- 
porary wits, but with the great writers of all 
time.”’ J. W. Krutch 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl D 9 
"28 2700w 
Reviewed by Addison Cowles 
Boston Transcript p7 D 8 ‘28 1050w 
“His Elizabeth is a real woman, and Essex 
is a real man. Neither is a mere lay ; deghe an 
automaton moved about at the will of the biog- 
rapher. Both are strong th are powerful, 
both are mighty, Elizabeth holding herself 
continuously beyond the permanent grasp of the 
man who gougnt to wield authority through a 
woman.’ E. F. Edgett 
+ Boston Transcript p5 D 29 '28 780w 
“Elizabeth has wrung respect from even his 
cates mind, and he has made no effort to 
utilize unsuitable occasions for the exercise of 
his ironic gifts. Telling a complicated and ab- 
sorbing story with matchless ease, he has right- 
ly assumed that it needed no adventitious 
ornament, and he has exercised the whole of his 
extraordinary skill in reconstructing from_ the 
voluminous documents a narrative which 
Pauses only to sketch an unforgettable portrait 
or to speculate with calm detachment upon 
tangled motives which gg ans alone cannot 
even partly unravel.’’ J. . Krutch 
+ Nation 127:717 D 26 '28 630w 
“If here and there he chips away a fragment 
to shape his story, he achieves his purpose 
completely. He infects the reader with his 
own sympathy for the passions he describes. 
We execrate the treacherous Bacon, we burn 
with Essex to commit resoundi follies, and 
with Elizabeth we answer activ to his ex- 
citing presence. History has fallen into the 
hands of dull scientists and epigrammatic char- 
latans. But if Mr. Strachey ever omits the 
facts, he always knows them. To our continual 
solace and delight, he keeps history an art.”’ 
Raymond Mortimer 
+ Nation and Ath 44:295 N 24 '28 900w 
“**Elizabeth and Essex’ has a style in full 
harmony with the manner of the great age 
which it celebrates: but it is a style romantic 
and passionate, instead of intimate and insin- 
uating. It is no disparagement to say that Mr. 
Strachey has not found himself in the Eliza- 
bethan Age as in the Victorian.’’ R. M. Lovett 
+ New Repub 57:168 D 26 '28 1350w 
“On his portrait of the great Queen, sketch 
as it is, Mr. Strachey may be congratulated. 
But with his other portraits in this volume there 
seems, as we have said, to be something wrong. 
One does not question his scholarship nor his 
painstaking accuracy of detail. But he belittles 
every man he mentions. That is probably a 
more or less inevitable result of e me 
which he has elaborated for himself. It pre- 
cludes direct praise and almost all forms of ex- 
ressed admiration, and for that reason per- 
aps the perspective of the whole picture is 
awry.”’ C. S. 
— + New Statesman 32:256 D 1 ‘28 1550w 
“**Elizabeth and Essex’ is more than clever, 
more than icily just; it is penetrating and true. 
It is not only Mr. Strachey’s best Seok: it is 
a great book.’’ Edgar Johnson 
" +NY poor Post p9m N 24 '28 900w 
With this book Mr. Lytton Strachey has set 
another jewel blazing in the crown of English 
letters. If there is such a thing as imperishable 
rose a | writtin in our time, Mr. Strachey 
as done it here. The magic of these pages 
draws one back again and again. This is a 
book impossible to read but once; the style 
haunts one; the effect of the whole is pure 
enchantment."’ 
+ N Y Times pl D 2 '28 3350w 


Outlook 150:1372 D 19 '28 70w 


‘‘*Blizabeth and Essex’ disposes once and 
for all of the notion that Lytton Strachey is 
a a witty iconoclast. Careful research, an 
mmense documentation and a felicitous style 
combine here in a narrative as exciting as any 
novel. The author does not himself adopt the 
license of his imitators. He does not imagine 
his facts nor put into the mouths of his people 
words for which there is no warrant. 8 
sources are authentic and are so skilfully used 
that the vast labor entailed is not apparent 
to the uninitiated. To quote his own descrip- 
tion of Bacon's essays, e book is written ‘in 
a succession of gnomic sentences from which 
every beauty but those of force and point’ has 
been strictly banished."’ Ernest ~— 

+ Outlook 150:1415 D 26 '28 1050w 


“Mr. Strachey is very like Macaulay—and 
almost as good. . . But, brilliant as they often 
are, his speculations are not always convinc- 
ing and sometimes noticeably fail in boldness.’ 
E: Shanks 

+ — Sat R 146:768 D 8 '28 1800w 


‘“‘We have never seen anything better, of the 
kind, than the pictures that he has drawn of 
Elizabeth, of sex, of the Secre , sir 
Robert Cecil, and, last but not least, of Francis 
Bacon. On the other hand, we cannot feel 
equally convinced that Mr. Strachey’s latest 
effort is at all ints good history; it is not 
comparable in is respect with his ‘Queen 
Victoria.’ He does not know his sixteenth cen- 
tury as he does his nineteenth.’’ R. B. Merri- 


man 
+ — Sat R of Lit 5:511 D 15 '28 780w 


“The Queen lives most vitally. The portrait 
of the Earl of Essex is less convincing. . . After 
the Queen, Robert Cecil emerges as the great- 
est of the figures here portrayed. .. Mr. 
Strachey’s Bacon is admirable and dissected 
with especial skill. . . At the end of Elizabeth 
and Essex there is a bibliography which is dis- 
turbing to the creeping critic—the pedant—who 
reads such things; for it omits at least five 
of the most important sources for the life of 
Essex. But, doubtless, with the general reader 
Elizabeth and Essex will enhance Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s great reputation.’’ G. B. Harrison 

+ — Spec 14l:sup777 N 24 ‘28 800w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p959 D 6 ‘28 
1800w 


Fiction 


FREEMAN, HAROLD WEBBER. Joseph & his 
brethren; with an introd. by R. H. Mottram. 
359p $2.50 Holt [7s 6d Chatto & W.] os.aneee 


“‘How the passion for land may turn to noth- 
ingness the love for wife or child or adventure 
is the theme about which H. W. Freeman 
builds his quiet story of Benjamin Geaiter and 
his six sons. The scene is laid in the eastern 
part of the shire of Suffolk, in England. . . The 
five elder sons of Benjamin Geaiter one after 
another made futile gestures to escape Ben- 
jamin’s tyranny: Canada beckoned to the twins, 
Hiram and Bob, with promise of freedom and 
riches; Ernest was all but trapped by a plausi- 
ble recruiting sergeant; Harry wanted, for a 
moment, to forget the harshness of Crakenhill 
in the smiles of the Panes het daughter. But 
in the end it was akenhill itself that drew 
them back, wondering, bewildered, how they 
ever could have dreamed of forsaking the per- 
fection that they themselves had created with 
oo and sinew.’’—Books (N Y Herald Trib- 
une 





** ‘Joseph and His Brethren’ is the first novel 
of a young Oxford man who followed his 
university career with two years as a farm- 
hand in Suffolk. Quiet o we" sureness 
and force are united to make a really remark- 
able novel. This book—somehow it demands 
bucolic images—is a cud on which one can 
chew, contentedly and fruitfully for a long 
time.’’ Mary Ro 


Gs 
BA (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Ja 13 
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FREEMAN, HAROLD WEBBER—Continued 

a Freeman in ‘Joseph and His 
Brethren’ has done (for a first attempt at 
novel writing) an amazing piece of work. . . 
It is by no means a truly great book. It is 
by all means a remarkable one, because, chiefly, 
it is a sturdy, deep-rooted seedling. It is 
the sort of book that those of us who have 
to read books get a thrill out of because it 
assures us that the literary orchard is not 
fallow, that the seedlings actually are sturdily 
pushing up.’’ Fanny Butcher : 

+ Tre Daily Tribune pll Ja 12 ‘29 

760w 


‘‘Mr. Freeman has resisted the temptation to 
be either powerful or picturesque. And his book 
is the most probable description of English farm 
life that I know.’’ Raymond Mortimer 

+ Nation and Ath 44:112 O 20 '28 50w 


‘**‘Joseph and His Brethren’ has fiber; it has 
the stuff of enduring fiction. There is no in- 
tricate, soul devastating plot such as Hardy 
weaves. The book is a benign and simple annal 
of the poor—although it is not short.’’ Percy 
Hutchison 

+ N Y Times p2 Ja 13 '29 1500w 


‘Dateless yet original in conception, rich in 
immemorial and precious characters, nice in de- 
scription as a Dutch picture, noble in spirit 
this novel is one in a thousand. We would 
rather be the man who—not conceived but 
opened his eyes and heart and received it than 
be President. And that in a great democracy 
such as ours, where, by the way this book could 
not have been written, is as much as any one 


could say 
+ Outlook 151:108 Ja 16 '29 730w 


‘“‘Mr. Freeman is very handy with East An- 
glian dialect and his knowledge of the technique 
of nineteenth-century farming must be unri- 
valled.’’ L. P. Hartle 

+ Sat R 146:660 N 17 ’28 70w 

“There is nothing suggestive of immaturit 
about his book. It is carefully proportioned, 
rey thought out, weighty in substance, 
with nothing of meretricious glitter or of pre- 
cocious cleverness about it. . . ‘Joseph and His 
Brethren’ should find an appropriate place on 
shelves with books that tell us of the York- 
shire moors, the becks and fells of Westmor- 
land, the Sussex down, the lush meadows by 
the Froom, and the wild rocky coast of Corn- 
wall. It deserves an honored place in regional 
literature."" S: C. Chew 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:585 Ja 12 '29 950w 

“It is a live and truly delightful book that 
holds the attention from beginning to end, not 
primarily because it is an East Suffolk novel, 
or a ‘land’ novel, but because the author has 
an imaginative grasp of character and an ef- 
fortless charm of narrative style.’’ R. A. Tay- 


lor 
+ Spec 141:557 O 20 '28 150w 


“The tilling and cultivation of the soil is all 
the Geaiters know and all they need to know. 
English fiction is considerably the richer for 
o book that so well and faithfully portrays 

em.,”’ 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p778 O 25 ’28 
720w 


ROLVAAG, OLE EDVART. Peder Victorious; 
tr. from the Norwegian English text by Nora 
O. Solum and the author. 350p $2.50 Harper 


29-1081 
Peder Victorious is of the second generation 
of Norwegians in the Middle West, a son of 
Per Hansa and Beret, the pioneer settlers of 
Giants in the earth (Book Review Digest, 1927). 
In Peder the Americanization process goes 
forward, to his mother’s great pain, for she 
remains intensely loyal to her mother country 
and her mother tongue. Peder’s schooling, his 
friends, and his love for a bright young Irish 
girl alter for a time the relations between 
himself and Beret, but their mutual love and 
faith is strong, and Beret grows reconciled to 
his Americanization. 





*‘A sequel which stands the test of comparison 
beautifully and fulfills some if not all of the 





promise of the earlier work. . . The characters, 
with the exception of Per Hansa, are the same 
the feeling and treatment are part of the bro 

and humane simplicity that links Rolvaag to 
the great writers of his own native land and 


to its greatest literary tradition.’’ HBugene 
Lohrke 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 Ja 6 
"29 1050w 


‘* ‘Peder Victorious’ is a loose and sprawling 
book, as untamed as the turbulent, passionate 
characters with which it deals. . . The strength 
of the novel lies in its treatment of the friction, 
all but intangible yet as powerful as the law of 
gravity, in the Holm household... the book is 
really Beret’s, and a marvelous creation she is.’ 
J: Crawford 

+ N Y Evening Post p9m Ja 5 '29 880w 


ZWEIG, ARNOLD. Case of Sergeant Grischa; 
tr. from German by Eric Sutton. 449p $2.50 
Viking press 

28-30156 


A Russian soldier-peasant escapes from a Ger- 
man prison camp and wanders between the 
lines trying to get back to Russia. A peasant 
woman aids him, loves him, and helps him on 
his way with the uniform and passport of a 
dead spy. Grischa is recaptured and sentenced 
to death as the spy. He is able to prove his 
identity, but the wheels of the military machine 
have been set in motion and the fran- 
tic efforts of Grischa’s friends are werless 
to save him. Arnold Zweig makes of the case— 
which is based on an act happening during 
the European war—an impassioned and power- 
ful drama of man’s inhumanity to man. 





“ "The Case of Sergeant Grischa’ is a great 
novel first and a war novel only secondarily. It 
is, moreover, an achievement in clear and full- 
bodied dramatic narrative and not an expression 
of personal dismay and revolt in the face of 
the war’s irreconcilable horrors. It is at once 
one of the most considerable imaginative works 
that Germany has furnished to the world since 
the war, and one of the amazingly few disting- 
uished war novels that have appeared in any 
literature.’’ Eugene Lohrke 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pi D 2 
'28 920w 


“This Sergt. Grischa is a memorable figure; 
for he is the hero of the first great German 
war novel. Indeed, of the first great novel yet 
written anywhere about the war. Arnold Zweig 
is the first to throw into definitely recognizable 
form all that he has seen and felt in e war. 
The first to write a war novel in the grand 
style.’” Lion Feuchtwanger 

sO ag Daily Tribune p21 D 1 ‘28 
Ww 


“By verisimilitude the book defeats its own 
ends, and in proving war boring almost becomes 
so itself. Arnold Zweig can write good narra- 
tive and makes Grischa’s escape from the tim- 
ber camp exciting, but the story gradually 
ceases to move of its own accord, and the read- 
er has to lend the author a hand in pushing 
from behind if the journey is ever to be com- 
pleted. Only at moments vitality returns. Grisha 
is convincing, a good-natured, shrewd, fatalistic 
Russian peasant, but he never becomes human- 
ly important, and simplicity alone will not make 
a tragic hero.”’ L. L. D. 

— + Nation and Ath 44:327 D 1 '28 320w 


“Zweig’s human, humorous and immensely 
moving tragedy of war on the Russo-German 
front provides one of those rare occasions on 
which we dust off the word ‘great’ and add 
another member to the small company of this 
century’s masterpieces. The book seems to me 
easily the deepest and widest of all the novels 
about the war, and the reading of it is an ex- 
perience which goes on and on long after the 
book is finished.’’ Robert Littell 

+ N Y Evening Post p9m D 1 '28 720w 

“To us it is the most exciting and stirring 
volume of its sort we have encountered. Be- 
sides a sense of drama which stretches the 
interest tighter and tighter with no moment 
of slackening, the author has an almost di- 
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ZWEIG, ARNOLD—Continued és 
png © ability in character creation.’’ F: F. Van 
de ater 
+ N Y Evening Post p9m D 29 '28 900w 

“Some experiences in literature are unfor- 
gettable, and this is one. The risi force of 
Arnold Zweig’s narrative, so pain in 
gathering momentum at the start, with its 
mass of Rep me rl ——- gr — 
milit und, ringi ° 
walte into a culminates at length in an 
qoer meaning effect of er and protest and 
the irony and pathos of human fate."’ L: Kron- 


enberger 
N Y Times p9 D 2 '28 1150w 
“The whole book, though too drawn out, is 
extraordinarily impartial and capable, sensitive 
alike to general tendencies and individual emo- 
tions. It is one of the best novels about the 
war.’’ L. P. Hartley 
+ Sat R 146:736 D 1 °28 500w 
“This is a book rich in human character, 
and radiant with the yo chivalry that flames 
against injustice.’’ R. A. ayes 
141:794 N 24 '28 330w 
tw pa ao ese > the Gnneet “ 
tion of a single ep e, some glim a 
working of every of the ateahine, and it 
describes each part no less fairly than vividly. 
But no summary can even s st the orderly 
richness of detail with which Herr Zweig has 
expressed every aspect of his theme. He has, 
in the first place, a remarkable gift of rapid, 
easy characterization, and all his persons, num- 
erous and various as they are, stand out dis- 
tinct and comprehensible.”’ i 
a [London] Lit Sup p963 D 6 ‘28 


Juveniles 


ALLEN, ELMER L. Model airplanes; how to 
build and fly them. 326p il $3.50 Stokes 
629.18 Airplanes 28-22549 


This book, recommended by the Boy Scouts of 
America tells how to make model airplanes for 
racing, and how to make replicas of many 
famous planes, amo them the Curtiss ‘‘Jen- 
nies.”’ e Fokker -motor, and the Spirit of 
St Louis. The opening chapters explain the 
necessary first principles of airplane construc- 
tion and flight, and thruout the text, the diag- 
rams are abundant and clear. 


Boston Transcript p8 D 20 '28 80w 
St Louis 26:381 D ’28 
“Fills its purpose admirably and is minute in 

its detail. A model builder, with care in fol- 
lowing the instructions and very numerous 
full-scale patterns for templates, should produce 
fying models with all of the beauty and grace 
of their larger counterparts.”’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:497 D 8 '28 100w 


DAGLISH, ERIC FITCH. Animals in black and 
white. 2v vi, The larger beasts; v2, The 
smaller beasts. 47;47p il ea $1.25 Morrow [ea 
2s 6d Dent] 

590 Zoology—Juvenile literature. Animal 
pictures 28-26858 
“Each book contains over twenty pe ooee 
woodcut illustrations facing a page of simple 


descriptive and informative text. The pictures 
are at once naturalistic and decorative. PEx- 
cellent paper and print; board binding, light in 
color."’—Booklist 


Booklist 25:127 D ’28 


“Children will, I think, enjoy them and 
librarians will find effective representation of 
many a beast for which they have searched 
other books in vain.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 8 23 
"28 480w 

“The writing in these books is meticulous in 
its natural history accuracy and is presented 
with a nice economy for the essentials. The 
beasts are treated with dignified, intelligent 
comment—something beasts do not always 
receive, and the pictures are really quite thrill- 
ing.’’ M. G. Bonner 

+N Y Times p40 D 2 ‘28 140w 


“The child brought up on a book like this 
has a head start in esthetics; the eye cannot 
continually come to rest upon such line and 
mass without taking in a sense of rightness.”’ 


M. L. Becker 
+ Outlook 150:1334 D 12 '28 80w 


“It is doubtful if his many sided abilities have 
ever showed to better advantage. The text is 
admirably simple and accurate and Mr. Daglish 
deserves apoaial credit for striking the right 
note without slipping into the easy vice of 
‘writing down’ to his audience.”’ 

+ Sat R 146:776 D 8 '28 560w 

“It is striking, but is it art for children? It 
seems to me that even crude colors would be 
preferable for children’s books.’’ W: Beebe 

Sat R of Lit 5:482 D 8 ’28 130w 





KELLY, ERIC P. Trumpeter of Krakow. 218p 
il $2.50 Macmillan 
28-21739 


A tale of fifteenth cent Poland. For 
reasons unknown to young ‘i enemies 
destroy his father’s house in the Ukraine and 
drive the family from their home. Reaching 
the city of ow they are befriended by the 
good Jan Kanty to whom Joseph’s father tells 
the secret of e great Tarnov crystal now in 
his possession. It falls out that Joseph, trum- 
peting from the church tower, saves the famous 
crystal from the Cossacks. 





Booklist 25:128 D ’28 


“Visualizing in full detail the whole period he 
has so dramatized it as to make it live for the 
reader as an absorbing story in which all the 
elements of the city’s life take on the richest 
local color.”” A. C. Moore 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p6é D 30 
"28 700w 


“If the testimony may be accepted of one 
young lady of fourteen summers, who could not 
sleep until the book was finished, ‘The Trum- 
peter of Krakow’ will take its place among tales 
of permanent pqpeat. Couched in a sober and 
informative style, which without elaboration 
presents the medieval bac und that every 
child loves, a story full. of action centering 
around a c crystal of Tarnov unrolls rapid- 
ly and without effort.’’ H: N. cCracken 


. Ma 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:307 O 27 ’28 180w 
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Books of ‘Permanent Importance 


And Indestructable ‘Vitality 


PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE NORTH-EAST OF SCOTLAND 


By the Rev. J. M. McPherson. Brings to light pagan rites 
not hitherto known to/e€xist in modern times. Treats of super- 
stitious survivals and the Black Art from the time of Auldearn 
Covens to the 20th century. $5.00 


BRITISH. COLONIAL POLICY AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPUBLICS 1848-1872 


By.C. W. deKiewiet. A fair and unbiased view of the mo- 
tivés and impulses in British colonial policy in the years preced- 
ing the annexation of the Diamond Fields. $5.00 


WOLFE yN SCOTLAND in the '45 and from 1749-1753 


By James Thomas Findlay. A graphic account of Wolfe’s 
life spent in Scotland and of the conditions there. An insight 


into his military geuius and his methods of military training. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


By George O’Brien. An application of general economic prin- 
ciples to the peculiar circumstances of the agricultural industry. 
Discusses state assistance, monetary instability, protection, sup- 
ply and demand, costs of production and marketing, etc. $4.20 


EARLY ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH BURMA (1587-1743) 


By D. G. E. Hall. This study of primary sources has thrown 
fresh light upon the various trade relations: of the East India 
Company. A book charged with interesting detail. $5.00 





SNAPSHOTS ON LIFE’S POEMS OF EVA GORE- 
HIGHWAY BOOTH 
By Maude Speed. A book of Complete collected edition with 
reminiscences of association and letters and biographical introduc- 
chats with distinguished persons tion. Miss Gore-Booth has been 


during the last half century. 


Many interesting side lights on praised by such established critics 
prominent people. Illustrated. as George Russell (AE.), and 
.20 William Butler Yeats. $3.40 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Ave , New York--128 University Ave., Toronto 
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George Russell 
“ane 


66 A EON” was the signature which 

George W. Russell used in the 
theosophical papers which first brought 
him before the reading public. But the 
printer could decipher only the first two 
letters—AE—. Characteristically, Rus- 
sell accepted this accident as an auger, 
and wrote from that time on under the 
shortest pseudonym in Irish literature. 
This man with the strange pen name is 
perhaps the outstanding personality in 


Ireland today. He is a poet, philosopher,’ 


painter, essayist, editor, politician and 
economist. 

“AE” was born in Lurgan, County 
Armagh, on the 10th of April, 1867, but 
came to Dublin at an early age, where 
he had his schooling not far from the 
place where he has lived for the greater 
part of his life. It was not until he 
was sixteen and a student at the Dub- 
lin School of Art that his real education 
began. There he met W. B. Yeats and 
formed those ties of young manhood 
which were to result in the formation 
of a group of mystics and poets from 
which sprang the Irish Literary Renais- 
sance. 

While Russell was seeing his early 
pamphlets and verses thru the press, Sir 
Horace Plunkett was forming the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society to 
spread the teaching of ‘cooperation 
thruout Ireland. In 1897 “AE” be- 
came an organizer for the society and 
travelled the roads of Ireland on a 
bicycle, founding poultry and creamery 
societies, exposing the tricks of money 
lenders, and helping to convert the Irish 
farmer to the gospel of cooperation 
which was to prove so rich in tangible 
gain to the rural population. After 
some years as an organizer, “AE” be- 
came assistant secretary to the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, and 
in 1905 he was appointed editor of its 
official organ, The Irish Homestead— 
parent of The Irish Statesman. 

In his writings for this paper “AE” 
the economist and “AE” the poet found 
complete expression. Cream separators 





GEORGE RUSSELL 


and poetry, at his hands, met in a jux- 
taposition which was strangely lacking 
in incongruity. Seven years later his 
best political writing of that period ap- 
peared in collected form under the title 
of Cooperation and Nationality. 


In this man practical experience, com- 
mon sense and the visions and hopes of 
a mystic have always been linked. jp 
ing an active part in the founding of the 
Irish Theatre, molding the style of 
George Moore, writing and seeing thru 
the press various books among which 
were Imagination and Reveries, The Na- 
tional Beng, The Candle of Vision, and 
Voices of the Stones, influencing strong- 
ly the spirit of the new generation of 
Irish writers—these were some of 
“AE’s” interests outside of his work as 
an economist. 

Ernest Boyd says of him: “In all the 
plans and hopes and dreams which have 
transformed Ireland in his lifetime, 
“AE” has been concerned, or indirectly 
involved. But his name will not be 
found on any roll of official honors, nor 
in any spectacular distribution of re- 
wards for services.” 
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McClurg’s— 
the first wholesale 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - Chicago 


























THE New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-four pounds. 


Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 
You can insure against the possible results of this strain by using the large volume 
in conjunction with 


THE H. R. H. 


REVOLVING 
CATALOG B 
STAND >> 


The CATALOG is a prime necessity, 
the STAND will help you to use it 
with ease and convenience and the 
CATALOG will last probably four 
to five times longer. 


Genuine quartered oak, five-ply laminated top, stained $10 50 P 6D , 
to a light golden oak or a medium antique oak finish. e “an. 





We recommend it as a gilt-edged investment. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INc., SprINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Originators of the REVOLVING DICTIONARY STANDS 
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Richard Hughes 


Author of The Innocent Voyage 


ICHARD HUGHES is twenty- 

eight years old and a bachelor. He 
lives alone in a seventeenth century stone 
cottage on the side of a mountain near 
the village of Llanfrothenpenrhyndeud- 
raeth, Wales, but passes a few months 
of every year in London. 


Mr. Hughes has made his reputation 
in Europe chiefly by his plays. They 
have all been produced in London: some 
have been translated and produced -on 
the continent. His first play, The Sis- 
ter’s Tragedy, was produced when he 
was barely twenty-one and was spon- 
sored by John Masefield. His latest, A 
Comedy of Good and Evil, numbered 
Shaw among its eulogists. As well as 
plays he has written short stories, but 
The Innocent Voyage is his first full- 
length novel. 

Mr. Hughes’ theme in The Innocent 
Voyage is the capture of a family of 
children by pirates in the Caribbean, and 
the six months which they spend on the 
schooner. The capture of a family of 
children by pirates actually did take 
place in 1822. One of the children, 
grown to maturity, wrote an account of 
it in a letter which fell into Mr. Hughes’ 
hands, giving him the idea of the book. 
“But they were only kept on board three 
hours and then returned to their ship, 
and I began wondering what would have 
happened if they had stayed with the 
pirates over any considerable length of 
time.” One of the author’s own an- 
cestors is said to have been a pirate. 

It is Mr. Hughes’ theory that children 
think in an entirely different way from 
Aristotle or from the average child. 
Their minds don’t work in our way but 
by association as in dreams—or like a 
lyric poet’s. “What I tried to get into 
the novel was the two kinds of thinking, 
the adult and the child, and so you have 
two separate worlds, never running 
parallel. Of course, you get the appar- 
ently helpless children producing com- 
plete disaster on the apparently ferocious 
pirates.” 


When asked how he, a bachelor, hap- 





RICHARD HUGHES 


pened to know so much about children, 
Mr. Hughes replied, “Well, I have 
friends who are given to having chil- 
dren, and when I’m home they often 
come to stay with me. I wouldn’t have 
a parent in the house. The children 
come and stay by themselves. I do all 
my own work in my house and the rich 
children, who have never done such 
things before, like to help me wash up 
and do other things about the place. The 
poor children don’t seem to care for this 
sort of amusement quite so much, so they 
find other ways of entertainment.” 

Mr. Hughes says that the modern ten- 
dency in novel writing is to take a com- 
monplace subject and treat it with a high- 
brow technique, or else to take a purely 
melodramatic subject and treat it in a 
melodramatic way: for instance, we'll 
get a Virginia Woolf writing marvel- 
ously about a woman doing her hair, and 
a popular author writing abominably 
about a blood-and-thunder episode. 

“Blood-and-thunder is just as much a 
part of real life as women doing their 
hair,” he declares. “Why should the 


highbrow writer regard the lowbrow 
melodramatic 
ground ?” 


subject as forbidden 
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MOLLISTON 


SPANOATONEE 


J Two-Tone Book Goth 


Effects never before attained 

with any binding material—a 
D tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 


has the strength and durability 
SAVE of the famous Library Suckram. 
No longer need library books 
be dressed in somber mono- 
tones. Nor is it necessa to 
sacrifice beauty for utility— 


Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet Span-o-tone is a happy com- 


te , bination of both. 
rova 
with your app To appreciate Span-o-tone vou 





Thousands of libraries, colleges and must see samples—write for 
schools ARE using them for filing them today or ask your book 
periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost binder. 

of binding. 

Well constructed, Green Vellum fronts, The HOLLISTON MILLS fine. 


and neat in appearance. 


Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
be sent on request. 


Norwood,Massachysetts 


H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY eure 
$17-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. Turpeeet pumrten sure iss ANGELES, CAL. 


























OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY 


A collection in one bound volume, printed on both sides of the 
paper, of the poems to be found in the eight selections compiled by a 
Committee of the Carnegie Library School Association, for Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. With author, title and first- 


line indexes. 


341 Poems. 480 Pages. Red Cloth. 
$2.25 Postpaid. 


The separate selections, each printed on one side of the paper, in paper cover, are still 
available at 60c each. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-72 University Av. New York, N. Y. 
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Floyd Dell 


Author of Souvenir 


LOYD DELL, whose novel, Sou- 
F venir, has recently been published 
by Doubleday Doran, and whose play, 
Little Accident, based on An Unmarried 
Father, has been enjoying such a suc- 
cessful run on Broadway, is a Middle 
Westerner by birth. He was born in 
Barry, Illinois, in 1887. His literary 
career began as a poet and his economic 
career as a factory-hand when he was 
forced to leave high school to earn his 
living at sixteen. “It was made inevi- 
table that I should become a writer,” 
Mr. Dell confesses, “by my gradual ex- 
pulsion at an early age from most of the 
other available ways of making a living.” 
A journalistic career was the opening, 
and after several years as a yeporter on 
small town papers, he went to’ Chicago 
where, at the age of twenty-three, he be- 
came literary editor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, building that book section in- 
to one of the livest and most stimulat- 
ing that any newspaper has ever pub- 
lished. A few years later he was in New 
York writing for various papers, editing 
the Masses and the Liberator, composing 
and producing one-act plays for little 
theatre organizations. 

In 1919 Mr. Dell married Berta-Marie 
Gage of Pasadena, California. They 
have two children, Anthony and Chris- 
topher. 

In 1920 Mr. Dell’s first novel, Moon- 
Calf, was published and since then he 
has published a number of titles among 
them The Briary-Bush, Janet March, The 
Runaway, The Mad Ideal, Looking at 
Life, Upton Sinclair, An Unmarried 
Father, Intellectual Vagabondage and 
An Old Man’s Folly. He is at present 
living up the Hudson. 

Literature and life have always been 
for Mr. Dell inextricably united, and as 





FLOYD DELL 


a member of that group of Americans 
which has been called the “younger gen- 
eration” and which will soon be known 
as the older generation, he is equipped 
to speak on the various aspects of their 
relationship. 


Concerning Emil Ludwig’s name 


E MIL LUDWIG, whose next work 

will be a life of Abraham Lincoln, 
denies that his “real name” is Emil Cohn. 
He has never published anything under 
any pseudonym whatsoever, and Emil 
Ludwig has been his name since birth. 
His father, Professor Hermann Cohn of 
Breslau University, a very well known 
ophthalmologist, lawfully changed the 
name of his children to Ludwig, as he 
wished to spare them the difficulty of 
bearing a Jewish name in a country 
where feeling against Jews runs high. 
Emil Ludwig himself has always under- 
lined his Jewish ancestry. 
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CATALOGUE 591 
A Collection of Rare Books 


Acquisitions of Every Description 








Aerten Americana / Archaeology / Asia / eae ag age A and Paleography / Fine Bind- 
ings / lilustrated Books / Geography and Travels from the XVI. to the XX. century / In- 
cunabula / Costume History of Art / Applied Art / Manuscripts / Old Medical Works / 
Portraits / Reformation / Games and Sport, etc. 


With 11 plates and 17 illustrations 
592: Bastern Asia... , . on» Se tenm 


Catalogues will be sent free of charge on application. 
KARL W. HIERSEMANN, LEIPZIG C 1, KOENIGSTRASSE 29. 

















“A New Experience in Service” 


‘If all firms would give such efficient service, 
‘it would be a greater pleasure to do business.” 
An Engineer. 


Back Numbers of Periodicals { 5°?" 


Over 1,000,000 copies of odd numbers in addition 
to Volumes and Sets in Stock regularly 
Catalog sent upon request 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave. New York City 

















“One of the best organized li- 
brary systems in the world.” 
Publishers’ .Circular, London 


BARODA AND ITS DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH 
LIBRARIES Monthly Journal 


of the new German publications 
By Newton Mohun Dutt 2 
Curator of State Libraries, Vol. IX 1929 





A Literary Paper for the 
Discriminating Reader 





Baroda, India - “y ome wea ge i. yw oe peri- 
200 ° odica as wakened an urthered interest 
p.- $1 postpaid. om mo > eae ————, life, besides 
rT : an eing widely read and valued at home. It 
A very fine report. The book is discusses works in all spheres of the German 
a fine illustrated production and book market, excelling in detailed reports of 
‘ ‘ ‘ j hte specialized books and in short reviews called 
1S by way of being an introduction PS serine pe Bundgenge (Literary Turns). 
. oe ‘ ustrate y reproductions from the new 
to library science rather than a publications, particularly histories of art, also 
mere report of Baroda’s activities portraits and technical drawings from works 
r : . = on natural science. 
in this direction; although, even 
there, the work is full of interest. Published yearly in 6 large volumes 
India in general, and Baroda in Single numbers RM 0.50 


particular, are something of exam- esis 
ples to other parts of the world.” ee 


Librarian and Book World, London Verlag des Bérsevereins der 
Obtainable from Deutschen Buchhandler zu 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY Leipzig 
958 University Ave. New York City 
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Harry L. Foster 
Author of Combing the Caribbees 


ARRY L. FOSTER, the travel 

writer, is said to have begun his 
literary career at the age of seven by 
publishing a newspaper. 

It was a two-page sheet, written in 
pencil without benefit of printer, but 
Harry reported so frankly all the inti- 
mate details of life in the Foster house- 
hold that his father bought each copy 
immediately upon publication, lest curi- 
ous neighbors catch a glimpse of its con- 
tents. 

Foster—who incidentally was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on October 31, 1894— 
later edited a paper in college, and upon 
graduation joined the staff of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. The war, however, in- 
terrupted and took him to France and 
finally left him on the Mexican border 
with a discharge as First Lieutenant, a 
small amount of cash, and a disinclina- 
tion to return to the humdrum duties of 
a reporter. 

Deciding to see more of the world be- 
fore be settled down, he immediately 
struck southward thru Central and 
South America, working at various odd 
jobs along the way. In Panama he sold 
shoes. In Peru he found varied employ- 
ment, first in the Andean mining camps, 
later as attaché in the American em- 
bassy, and finally as correspondent for 
a local magazine. The last-named gave 
him a roving commission, which enabled 
him to ramble about several adjacent 
countries, writing whatever he pleased, 
and it was the applause of local readers 
which inspired him to attempt travel- 
writing as a regular profession. 

He mailed home a few articles, and 
set out across the continent by way of 
the jungle and the Amazon. When he 
finally emerged in Brazil, it was to dis- 
cover that the old Leslie’s Weekly was 
publishing his work, and that Dodd, 
Mead and Company were bringing it out 








HARRY L. FOSTER 


in book form under the title of The Ad- 
ventures of a Tropical Tramp. 

From that time on, Foster has ram 
bled through many other lands, as indi 
cated by the titles of his other books 
A Beachcomber in the Orient, A Gringo 
in Manana-Land, A Tropical Tramp 
with the Tourists, A Vagabond in Fiji, 
etc. He has also published two more 
formal volumes for the traveler, /f You 
Go to South America, and The Carrib- 
bean Cruise. In his spare moments he 
does occasional fiction, and has had a 
play produced in New York and Chi- 
cago. But sooner or later he invariably 
hits the trail again, and Dodd, Mead and 
Company have recently brought out his 
latest vagabond narrative, Combing the 
Caribbees, a story of random wander- 
ings thru the less-known islands of the 


West Indies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO 
IN AFRICA AND AMERICA 


By Monroe N. Work 


xxii,698p. $12 Also sold on service basis 


“It is a triumph of classification.”—-New York Times 


On January 2, 1929, Mr. Work, who is Director of Records and Research 
at Tuskegee University, was honored by the Harmon Foundation with a 
gold medal and a $400 honorarium in education for “scholarly research and 
educational publicity thru his periodic compilation and publication of the 
Negro Year Book and his BrsLioGRAPHY oF THE NEGRO IN AFRICA AND 
AMERICA.” 


The most complete and comprehensive bibliography on all phases of Negro 
life that has yet appeared. Some 17,000 references to books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles, both old and new, published in English and foreign 
languages. 


FREE SPEECH BIBLIOGRAPHY. Theodore Schroeder. 247p. $4 
A bibliography of suppressed books (1509-1922) and of publications 
relating to free speech and thought. Information given as to libraries in 
which the books may be found. “No worthy history of free speech con- 
troversy can be hereafter written with Mr. Schroeder’s name left out.” 


REFERENCE LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES: Cnemistry, CHEem- 
ICAL TECHNOLOGY AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PUBLISHED SINcE 1900. 
J. A. Sohon and W. L. Schaaf. x,100p. $1.50. 1924. 

The arrangement is by title under subject headings in alphabetic order, 
and information is given for finding each bibliography. Each title is anno- 
tated. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: a Bibliography. M. L. Irwin. 97p. $1.50 


CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR ADVISERS OF YOUNG 
WOMEN AND GIRLS. Anna E. Pierce. (2d ed. rev. and enl.) 
149p. $1.25 


PERIODICALS OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE: a Se- 
lection of 600 Useful in Libraries Everywhere. E. M. Phelps and E. 
B. Ball. 28p. pa. 35c 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Avenue New York City 
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DO YOU WANT THE 
WILSON BULLETINP 


The mailing list of the Wilson 
Bulletin is being completely 
checked. If you neglected to re- 
turn the enclosure in the May Bul- 
letin, please let us know at once 
whether you wish to continue to 
receive the Bulletin as at present. 
The cost of publishing the Bulletin 
does not permit us to keep on our 
mailing list any one who has not 
signified that he is reading it. Fill 
out, clip, and mail this column to 
the Wilson Bulletin, 958 University 
Avenue, New York City. 
i te el 
I receive the Wilson Bulletin ad- 

dressed as follows: 


oeeeeeeere ener eeeeeeereeeeeereeeee 
oeeeeeeen eee e eee eeeeereeeeeeeeeee 
oeeeevreeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee esos 
eee ew ewneene eee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


ee ee ee 


discontinue 
continue 
letin as above. 


Please to send the Bul- 


— 


|_| I am a librarian, teacher- 
librarian, bookseller, editor or 
publisher, and am therefore 
entitled to receive the Bulle- 
tin without charge. 


[| Iam not a librarian, teacher- 
librarian, bookseller, editor or 
publisher, and am enclosing 
$1 for a year’s subscription 
to the Bulletin beginning with 
the current issue. 


Remarks and suggestions : 























A. E. Wishes | 


RISTA EDWARD FISHER, whose first 

novel, To the Sun, has William Shake- 
speare for its protagonist, gives the follow- 
ing account of himself: 


In external happenings my life has been 
meagre: birth in a small New England town 
on November 20, 1902. A miserable child- 
hood on a farm, and progression thru. coun- 
try school and college into teaching. Sub- 
jectively it has been tempestuous and full of 
dolour. 


My father and mother died within six 
months of each other, leaving my sister and 
me in the care of an aunt and uncle. The 
dreary farm, which my father had enthusias- 
tically bought in the expectation of finding 
Elysium as a gentleman farmer, was sold, 
and we went back to the town again. 


My father came of an old New England 
family, pleased to number Bishop Fisher and 
Roger Williams among its forebears. My 
mother’s people were Scotch-Irish and Eng- 
lish, some of them seafarers. 


I went to Harvard, studied psychiatry, fell 
terribly in love, married at twenty, took an 
M.A. degree, and drifted into teaching. A 
son was born to us in 1925. In addition to 
my wife Anne and my boy Alan, the things 
I care most for are the sun, Bach, Shake- 
speare, Capri, pine trees, Proust, old bindings. 

After three years at Carnegie, in Pitts- 
burgh, as an instructor in English, I obtained 
ay of absence, and we came to Paris to 
ive. 


I wrote To the Sun between December 1925 
and December 1928. 
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Rose O'Neill 





have 
children for the 
past decade, is in reality not a Kewpish per- 
son at all as her new book, Garda amply 


whose Kewpies 


OSE O'NEILL, 
delighted American 


testifies. She stems back not to rotund fairy 
children but to the magnificent pagan Irish 
in this story of Garda and her twin brother, 
“lovers in another life, yearning after each 
other for a long empty time, rushing into 
the same womb to ease their hearts.” To 
those who are familiar with her book of 
poetry, The Master Mistress, or the Paris 
exhibition of her great earth figures charged 
with a dumb, fierce emotion, this book is 
quite understandable, but not to those who 
come upon it fresh from her books of the 
Kewpies and their pleasant pranks. 

Born in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, Rose 
O’Neill herself is a person almost unbe- 
lievable. In a crisp, modernistic twentieth 
century her exuberant spirit is incongruous. 
Not far from New York she lives in an ample 
house with a huge two-storied studio and 
wide rooms with rows and rows of windows 
in the midst of a bit of wild woodland bor- 
dering a river. Carabas, she calls it, after 
the marquis in “Puss in Boots.” 

Here Miss O'Neill stays shut into her own 
world for months at a time, working unin- 
terruptedly or reading Francis Thompson for 
eight or ten hours at a stretch. as long as 
her guests can remain awake. She generally 
wears a cardinal red velvet robe, with her 
yellow hair curling to her shoulders like the 
hair of a medieval page. 





Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently search for and reported 
free of charge. We at? a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Liter- 
ature and pay, particular attention to the wants 

of Public, University and Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 
66 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone: Algonquin 7880-7881 


Inc. 
New York City 
Open Evenings 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. 5th Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 


AS SPECIALISTS 
We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on fimance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 
DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. Notify us of any 
We have many vacancies on your 
good _ positions library staff. This 
available. service free. 

Dept. D 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 
Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 


Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 


B. LOGIN & SON, 
29 East 21st St. 




















Inc. 


New York 








The Tardy Employee 
How to cope with the resulting economic 
waste is only one of the personnel problems 
treated scientifically by Daniel Bloomfield in 
Problems in Personnel Management 
“Sufficient detail to be helpful.”—Management 
“Source book for personnel workers.” 


- —Administration 
Practical Charts.” 


Price $3.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave. New York 
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Effective Adult Education Aids 





Readable Books in Many Subjects 


A useful list of more than 300 titles for the adult be- 
ginner selected by Emma Felsenthal for the Committee on 
Readable Books. Books chosen for their (1) simplicity 
of language, (2) non-technical treatment, (3) brevity of 
statement, (4) fluency, (5) adult approach and (6) vitality. 
The problems involved in making such a selection are thor- 
oughly discussed and the objectives of the Committee are 
fully stated. 


Notes at the beginning of each subdivision of the Deci- 
mal Classification (by which the list is arranged) evaluate 
the books in that group. Certain titles throughout are 
starred to indicate books which best approach the standard 
of simplicity adopted for the list. A valuable aid for li- 
braries and an indication to publishers of the kinds of 
books needed for effective adult education work. Author 
and subject index. 32p. Heavy paper cover, 40c; 10 copies 
or more, 35c each. 


Voluntary Education Through the Library 


A brief presentation of the library’s opportunities and 
responsibilities in adult education. Discusses methods and 
coordination with work of other agencies. 28p. Single copy, 


25c; 10, $1.50; 25, $3.50; 50, $5. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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